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he  City  of  New  York,  through 
its  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs, 
provides  part  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating support  for  the  Bronx  Zoo  and 
the  New  York  Aquarium,  both  of 
which  occupy  City-owned  buildings 
on  City-owned  property.  The  City's 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
provides  partial  funding  for  the  Cen- 
tral Park  Zoo. 

The  Society  also  receives  funds 
annually  from  the  Natural  Heritage 
Trust,  a  program  of  the  New  York 
tate  Office  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 


Young  mountain  gorilla  and  its  home  in  the  Virunga 
Volcanos,  Mt.  Karisimbi,  Rwanda-Zaire  border. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Report  of  the  President 


Trustee  participation  in  Society  affairs  reached  a  new 
level  of  commitment  during  the  year.  The  work  of  the 
capital  campaign's  Leadership  Committee  intensified 
under  Chairman  Dailey  Pattee  as  the  scope  of  support 
grew  for  projects  that  will  help  to  define  the  Society's 
future.  And  there  were  new  initiatives,  with  volunteer 
committees  formed  for  Education  under  Anthony  D. 
Marshall,  and  for  Marketing  and  Communications 
under  John  Elliott,  Jr.  Trustees  and  staff  are  working 
closely  on  both  committees  to  lend  greater  support  to 
these  pioneering  programs. 

The  need  to  close  ranks  has  been  made  all  the 
more  compelling  by  the  general  financial  difficulties  of 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State,  both  of  which 
provide  major  support  to  the  Society  and  other  City 
cultural  and  scientific  institutions.  Of  course,  the  ef- 


fects of  funding  cuts  on  the  Society  are  particularly 
grievous  since  its  living  animal  collections  must  be 
maintained  at  all  costs. 

Last  year,  City  operating  support  to  the  Bronx 
Zoo  and  New  York  Aquarium  (excluding  heat,  light, 
and  power)  through  the  Department  of  Cultural  Af- 
fairs dropped  by  five  percent  to  $7,662,696,  and  State 
support  through  the  Natural  Heritage  Trust  by  15  per- 
cent to  $1,786,467.  City  support  to  the  Central  Park 
Zoo  through  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
declined  seven  percent  to  $2,507,024.  Reductions  for 
the  present  year  promise  to  be  even  more  drastic,  so 
the  need  for  redirecting  some  programs  and  exploiting 
alternative  sources  of  support,  particularly  through 
marketing  and  promotion,  has  become  imperative. 

One  bright  note  was  the  success  of  NYZS  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  of  Zoo  Education  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  International,  in  obtaining  Federal 
funds.  A  total  of  $3,400,000  was  granted  by  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Institute  for  Museum  Ser- 
vices, and  the  Department  of  Education's  National 
Diffusion  Network. 

Other  bright  notes  involved  the  support  of 
people,  including  3,519,330  visitors  to  the  Bronx  Zoo, 
New  York  Aquarium,  and  Central  Park  Zoo;  37,345 
NYZS  members  (an  all-time  high);  and  56,000  mem- 
bers of  Wildlife  Conservation  International.  Fund- 
raising  efforts  brought  in  a  total  of  $14,948,482  in 
dues,  gifts,  pledges,  and  bequests,  and  included  a  num- 
ber of  major  individual,  foundation,  and  corporate 
contributions  for  capital  and  operating  purposes. 

There  were  some  extraordinary  gifts  to  existing 
programs.  The  Edward  John  Noble  Foundation  con- 
tinued its  support  of  the  Wildlife  Survival  Center  on 
St.  Catherines  Island  with  a  gift  of  $359,000.  The 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  gave  $100,000  over 
two  years  for  the  new  Genetics  Research  Program.  Un- 
der outgoing  President  Adair  Beutel,  funds  were  raised 
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by  the  Women's  Committee's  June  event  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  "Monkey  Business,"  for  the  planned  Great  Go- 
rilla Conservation  Project.  The  Business  Committee's 
Corporate  Benefit  at  the  Central  Park  Zoo,  under  co- 
chairmen  Eugene  R.  McGrath  and  Robert  G. 
Schwartz,  raised  more  than  $129,000  for  education 
and  field  conservation  programs. 

Major  gifts  to  the  field  programs  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  International  included  $317,000  from 
the  Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg  Foundation, 
$315,000  from  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T. 
MacArthur  Foundation,  $150,000  from  the  Kelberg 
Foundation,  and  a  long-term  fellowship  pledge  from 
Advisor  Sue  Erpf  Van  de  Bovenkamp  through  the 
Armand  Erpf  Fund. 

The  George  F.  Baker  Trust's  gift  of  $1  million 
headed  the  list  of  gifts  to  capital  projects,  many  of 
which  were  specifically  designated.  The  future  Ecology 
Education  Center  received  $510,000  from  The  Bod- 
man  Foundation,  $285,000  from  the  Henry  and  Lucy 
Moses  Fund,  $250,000  from  The  Vincent  Astor  Foun- 
dation, and  $135,000  from  The  Achelis  Foundation. 
Dr.  Judith  P.  Sulzberger  gave  $500,000  for  Teacher 
Training  and  the  International  Field  Veterinary  Pro- 
gram. The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Charitable  Trust 
gave  $450,000  to  the  Crisis  Fund  for  Vanishing  Wild- 
life. And  Citibank  provided  $100,000  for  Minority 
Education  Scholarships.  More  than  $18  million  has 
now  been  raised  for  the  current  capital  campaign. 

The  Society  lost  one  of  its  oldest  friends  and 
supporters  with  the  death  of  Otto  Marx,  Jr.,  who  had 
served  as  a  trustee  and  an  advisor  for  33  years.  He  was 
particularly  effective  as  a  member  of  the  Business 
Committee,  to  which  he  contributed  his  time  and  ex- 
pertise in  behalf  of  conservation  and  education. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Marx  and  the  departure  of 
Mrs.  John  H.  Culbertson,  Michael  T.  Martin,  and 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  all  of  whom  served  with 
dedication,  left  the  Board  of  Advisors  with  four  va- 


cancies. These  were  filled  by  Jane  Alexander,  who  has 
given  of  her  talents  and  time  to  many  WCI  efforts; 
Mrs.  William  C.  Beutel,  president  of  the  Women's 
Committee  for  the  past  two  years;  Robert  W.  Kean, 
Jr.,  a  supporter  of  several  WCI  intiatives;  and  Brad- 
ford D.  Smith,  whose  particular  interest  is  the  So- 
ciety's Wildlife  Survival  Center. 

On  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Richard  I.  Purnell 
and  Michel  C.  Bergerac  completed,  respectively,  12 
and  10  years  of  distinguished  service.  Joining  the 
Board  were  John  B.  Hess  and  Mrs.  Susan  Lipton,  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Zoo  Education. 


Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
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Report  of  the  General  Director 


Saving  wildlife,  an  intriguing  experiment 

On  an  island  south  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  nineteen 
monkey-like  Madagascan  ring-tailed  lemurs  sun  on 
the  branches  of  a  moss-bedecked  live  oak  while  five 
more,  carrying  new  babies,  rest  in  the  palmettos  at  its 
base.  Four  miles  south,  a  band  of  Indian  lion-tailed 
macaques  search  the  forest  canopy  for  tender  shoots 
and  insects.  Both  troops  are  at  liberty  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Society's  Wildlife  Survival  Center  on  St. 
Catherines  Island.  The  lemurs  have  roamed  for  five 
years,  the  macaques  for  five  weeks.  They  are  part  of  a 
fascinating  experiment  in  conservation  future-think. 

Even  as  nature  destruction  increases,  efforts  to 
restore  it  quicken,  but  few  resuscitated  forests  will  re- 
gain their  original  complement  of  plants  and  animals. 
Those  creatures  fortunate  enough  to  be  candidates  for 
reintroduction  will  usually  face  habitats  quite  changed 
from  those  in  which  they  evolved;  none  more  so  than 
rain-forest-dwelling  primates.  Their  reconstituted 
homelands  will  be  undersized,  their  carrying  capacity 
too  low  to  assure  unassisted  viability  in  the  face  of  the 
normal  challenges  of  climatic  variation  (to  say  nothing 
of  global  warming),  disease,  ecological  change,  and 


atypical  competitors.  Our  wandering  primates  are 
teaching  us  about  behavioral  plasticity,  adaptation — 
and  environmental  pitfalls. 

The  mortality  which  normally  decimates  each 
new  cohort  of  young  creatures  seeking  to  win  their 
place  in  "the  wild"  is  enormous.  The  vast  majority  of 
wild  animals  born  in  nature  never  survive  to  reproduce. 
Successful  reintroduction  of  species  extinct  in  nature 
may  require  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  animals  (for 
example,  in  the  peregrine  falcon  program).  With  larger 
or  more  specialized  animals,  such  as  the  California  con- 
dor and  black-footed  ferret,  whose  releases  from  zoo 
populations  will  soon  begin,  only  constant  monitoring, 
ongoing  care,  and  supplementary  feeding  seem  likely 
to  effect  success. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  restoration  of 
captive  bred  primates  to  nature,  yet  no  reintroduction 
effort  is  more  intriguing,  closer  to  home — or  closer  to 
what  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  does. 

What  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  does 

Encapsulating  what  the  Society  does  in  a  single  para- 
graph, a  trustee-staff  workshop  recently  wrote: 

Alone  among  our  planet's  conservation 
organizations,  NYZS  combines  a  success- 
ful international  conservation  action  and 
field  science  program  with  the  direct 
propagation  of  endangered  species  and 
preservation  of  declining  habitats,  far- 
reaching  education,  training,  and  commu- 
nications programs  with  wondrous  living 
wildlife  collections,  all  of  which  enhance 
people's  understanding,  appreciation,  and 
concern  for  nature  while  enriching  their 
lives.  We  save  wildlife. 

Living  up  to  such  a  description  is  daunting.  (Just  try 
saying  the  first  sentence  without  drawing  breath!)  But, 
as  this  Annual  Report  attests,  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  is  unique.  While  its  most  public  features  are  its 
two  zoos  and  aquarium  in  New  York,  visited  by 
3,519,920  people  last  year,  its  education  programs  on 
wildlife  conservation  and  ecology  were  utilized  in  24 
states  and  6  foreign  countries.  Its  field  program,  Wild- 
life Conservation  International,  conducted  132  conser- 
vation projects  in  38  countries.  Its  magazine,  Wildlife 
Conservation,  reached  thousands  of  readers.  The  Soci- 
ety's programs  affected  and  taught  untold  numbers 
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of  human  beings — and  cared  for  great  numbers  of 
other  kinds  of  beings,  in  their  homes  and  in  ours. 

No  other  organization  so  comprehensively  em- 
braces conservation's  spectrum:  from  saving  faltering 
species  and  their  ecosystems  to  propagating  creatures 
losing  their  habitats,  caring  for  them,  and  presenting 
them  to  people.  The  Zoological  Society  is  a  genuine 
interface  between  our  species  and  all  the  others. 

Best  of  times,  worst  of  times 

NYZS  conservationists  were  buoyed  by  successes  in  the 
gazetting  of  new  wildlife  reserves  in  three  countries. 
They  bred  hundreds  of  van- 
ishing animals  in  the  living 
collections;  made  break- 
throughs in  laboratory,  an- 
imal management,  and  field 
science;  saw  dozens  of  their 
recommendations  for  parks 
or  wildlife  protection  start 
down  the  tortuous  path  of 
bureaucratic  adoption  and  an 
impressive  cadre  of  conserva- 
tion trainees  win  degrees 
and  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  their  home  coun- 
tries. Major  support  for  our 
overseas  programs  became 
available  from  USAID,  the 
EEC  and  other  granting 
agencies  as  awareness  of  the 
extinction  crisis  spread.  And  it  did  spread. 

A  constant  drumbeat  of  environmental  bad 
news,  muted  only  by  inadequate  reporting,  has 
assaulted  our  ears.  Civil  war  affected  WCI  projects  in 
Rwanda,  Ethiopia,  and  Sierra  Leone.  Our  Ethiopian 
facilities  were  badly  damaged  but  local  tribes  rebuilt 
most  of  our  Sierra  Leone  station  of  their  own  accord! 
Wildlife  surveys  and  censuses  throughout  most  of  the 
world  recorded  the  acceleration  of  environmental  de- 
struction and  pollution,  over-hunting,  and  falling  wild- 
life populations.  Nevertheless,  there  are  no  Cassandras 
working  for  the  Zoological  Society,  declaiming  that 
conservation  is  futile  and  extinction  of  everything  wild 
inevitable — because  it  is  not. 


Diminution  of  City  Support 

In  late  spring,  New  York  City  dramatically  cut  the 
0.3  percent  of  its  fiscal  1992  budget  accorded  to 
its  32  quasi-public  cultural  institutions.  Irrefutable 
economic,  public  service,  and  contract  argu- 
ments were  unavailing.  Nor  did  heart-warming 
public  support  for  the  Zoological  Society, 
including  nearly  150,000  signed  petitions  and 
countless  letters,  save  the  Zoological  Park, 
Aquarium,  and  Central  Park  Zoo  from  cuts 
ranging  from  24.6  percent  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  to 
58  percent  at  the  Central  Park  Zoo. 

Reductions  in  program  and  staff  have  been 
effected.  A  holistic  reappraisal  of  how  we  can 
most  effectively  contribute  to  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  people  of  our  region  and  to  the  survival  of 
life  around  the  world  is  underway. 


To  save  wildlife 

How  can  wildlife  be  saved?  It  is  tempting  to  succumb 
to  despair — to  make  forecasts  that  everything  will  be 
gone  by,  say  2020.  Or  that  the  only  useful  conserva- 
tion action  is  immediate  control  and  reduction  of 
human  population  (as  it  must  be  in  the  long  run).  Or, 
conversely,  to  create  campaigns  around  dubious  or 
pollyannaish  maxims:  "Save  biodiversity  through  sus- 
tainable development."  But  more  immediate  action  is 
essential,  and  possible.  Human  populations  are  already  so 
large  that  the  fate  of  most  major  wildlife  populations  is 
sealed,  unless  we  act  now,  directly  on  their  behalf.  We 
can't  wait  for  the  effects  of 
better  population  policies 
or  a  panacea  for  poverty. 
The  30-year-olds  of  2020 
have  already  been  born  and 
wildlife  conservation  must 
address  their  environments — 
and  admit  that  sustainable 
utilization  in  the  service  of 
biological  conservation  is 
more  realistic  than  sustain- 
able development. 

Ultimately,  conser- 
vation is  in  humanity's  self- 
interest.  No  other  routes  to 
progress  and  survival  are  be- 
lievable. Our  task  is  to  buy 
time,  protect,  provide  facts, 
teach,  give  direction,  dis- 
pense care,  and  impart  inspiration — to  act  directly  to 
save  wildlife  now.  The  New  York  Zoological  Society  is 
positioned  to  make  a  disproportionate  contribution  to 
that  task. 


William  Conway 

Postscript:  The  Society's  leadership  is  engaged  in  a  new 
and  far-reaching  effort  to  redefine  NYZS  directions  so 
as  to  better  contribute  to  the  quality  of  life  locally  and 
the  survival  of  life  generally.  The  work  is  promising,  its 
preliminary  results  powerful.  They  will  be  reported  in 
1992. 
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Albino  Asiatic  cobra  at  the  World  of  Reptiles 


SANCTUARIES 
FOR 
WILDLIFE 

How  vanishing  species  are  protected,  propagated,  and  cared  for  at 
the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  New  York  Aquarium,  the  Central  Park  Zoo, 
and  the  Wildlife  Survival  Center.  Reports  on  wildlife  management, 
exhibition,  and  science,  including  the  debut  of  the  Baboon  Reserve, 
Northern  Ponds,  and  Hudson  River  exhibits;  Katherine  the  koala; 
breeding  rare  pheasants;  modernizing  Reptile  World;  macaques  on 
the  loose;  updating  the  marine  sciences  program;  new  quarters  for  the 
Biotelemetry  Studies  Unit. 


Bronx  Zoo  Mammals 

The  first  year  of  the  Baboon  Reserve  and  African  Mar- 
ket, which  opened  on  July  10,  1990,  has  proved  an 
enormous  success,  for  both  the  animals  and  human 
observers.  Interaction  between  the  two  troops  of  gelada 
baboons,  and  between  the  baboons  and  Nubian  ibex, 
has  been  entertaining,  educational,  and  helpful  to 
understanding  group  social  dynamics  in  these  species. 
A  third  species  introduced  during  the  spring — the  rock 
hyrax — lives  in  the  fissures  and  crevices  of  a  rock  out- 
cropping near  one  of  the  visitor  observation  stations, 
though  it  has  access  to  the  entire  exhibit. 

The  two  groups  of  female  geladas  and  off- 
spring, each  congregated  around  a  single  adult  breed- 
ing male,  duplicate  the  multi-leveled  social 
organization  of  the  species  in  nature.  Conflict  arises 
every  day  between  the  groups,  but  is  expressed  ritual- 
istically,  without  threatening  their  coexistence.  During 
the  day,  the  rugged  grassland  environment  provides  a 
sanctuary  for  the  two  groups  much  like  their  own 
Ethiopian  alpine  habitat.  At  night,  they  sleep  in  separ- 
ate quarters,  as  they  might  along  the  cliffs  of  their  high 
homeland  plateau.  Observations  and  studies  continue 
of  group  dynamics,  reproductive  behavior,  and  pat- 


terns of  foraging  in  the  habitat. 

In  spring  1991  a  special  exhibit  was  set  up  in 
the  Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo  Center  for  the  two-month 
visit  of  Katherine  the  koala,  on  loan  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Zoo  before  continuing  on  to  settle  at  the 
Columbus  Zoo.  She  was  accompanied  in  the  exhibit 
by  videotapes  describing  koala  behavior  and  under- 
scoring threats  to  the  koala's  survival  in  its  native 
Australia  from  disease  and  habitat  destruction. 

The  challenge  of  Katherine's  visit  involved 
supplying  her  each  day  with  enough  eucalyptus,  the 
only  food  she  would  eat.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  a  Florida  nursery  to  fly  freshly  cut  eucalyptus  to 
the  Zoo  twice  a  week.  She  was  the  first  koala  to  appear 
at  the  Zoo  in  70  years,  and  thousands  of  visitors  came 
to  see  her.  Some  were  even  lucky  enough  to  be  there 
when  she  awoke  to  eat  from  her  daily  18  hours  of 
sleep. 

Rapunzel  the  Sumatran  rhino's  arrival  at  the 
Zoo  from  Indonesia  last  year  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  Society's  active  participation  in  an  important  inter- 
national rescue  program  for  this  disappearing  species. 
As  co-chairman  of  the  Sumatran  Rhino  Trust,  the 
cooperative  effort  between  the  Indonesian  government 
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and  the  Bronx,  Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Diego  zoos,  General  Curator  James  Doherty  traveled 
to  Sumatra  to  sign  a  new  agreement  with  Indonesian 
wildlife  officials  that  will  help  establish  the  Trust's 
breeding  program. 

Doherty  also  became  co-chairman  of  the 
AAZPA's  Cervid  Taxon  Advisory  Group,  a  committee 
that  will  coordinate  zoo  management  of  the  world's  39 
deer  species,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  the 
Rhino  Taxon  Advisory  Group. 

Curator  Fred  Koontz  represented  the  Society 
on  four  trips  abroad  this  year.  He  presented  a  lecture 
at  the  International  Primatological  Congress  in  Kyoto, 
Japan;  taught  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Zoo 
Biology  Training  Course  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico;  con- 
sulted for  WCI  on  methods  of  satellite-tracking  forest 
elephants  in  Korup  Forest,  Cameroon;  and  evaluated 
black  howler  monkey  conservation  programs  in  Belize. 
With  Drs.  Bob  Cook  and  William  Karesh  of  Animal 
Health,  he  received  a  grant  from  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  to  establish  the  Biotelemetry  Studies 
Unit,  which  he  heads.  Dr.  Koontz  also  became  a 
member  of  AAZPA's  Small  Population  Management 
Advisory  Group,  which  will  analyze  the  genetics  and 
demographics  of  zoo  animals. 

Collections  Manager  Penny  Kalk  completed 
the  AAZPA's  Business  Management  School  and 
published  an  important  paper  on  animal  marking 
methods.  She  also  worked  with  the  Animal  Health 
Center  to  initiate  a  research  program  concerning  con- 
traception for  exotic  animals.  Supervisor  Patrick 
Thomas  continued  his  doctoral  research  on  social 
behavior  and  reproduction  in  gaur  and  co-authored  a 
paper  with  Senior  Keeper  Kathy  MacLaughlin  for  the 


Katherine  the  koala  at  Zoo  Center. 


AAZPA  Regional 
Conference  on  bab- 
irusa  husbandry  and 
biology.  At  the  request 
of  the  small-clawed 
otter  Species  Survival 
Plan,  Supervisor 
Claudia  Wilson  and 
Senior  Keeper  Kim 
Tropea  prepared  a 
publication  on  hus- 
bandry of  this  spe- 
cies, based  on  breed- 
ing success  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo.  Colleen  McCann,  a  graduate  student  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  initiated  a  doctoral 
research  project  on  social  factors  affecting  repro- 
duction in  geladas  at  the  Baboon  Reserve. 

Important  mammal  births  were  recorded  for 
proboscis  monkeys,  Rodriguez  fruit  bats,  snow  leop- 
ards, silvery  marmosets,  cloud  rats,  silvered  leaf 
monkeys,  white-cheeked  gibbons,  Grevy's  zebras,  slow 
lorises,  mouse  lemurs,  blesboks,  slender-horned 
gazelles,  California  sea  lions,  saki  monkeys,  Pere  David 
deer,  and  American  bison.  Unusually  beautiful  tufted 
deer  were  added  in  Wild  Asia,  and  became  only  the 
second  collection  of  the  species  in  North  America. 

Bronx  Zoo  Birds 

Four  pheasant  species — mountain  peacock  pheasants, 
Malayan  crestless  firebacks,  Malayan  argus,  and 
Malayan  peacock  pheasants — came  to  the  Bronx  Zoo 
as  part  of  a  collaborative  effort  with  the  Malaysian 
government  to  establish  breeding  populations  of  rare 


Three  cheetahs  make  their  debut  at  the  Carter  Giraffe  Building. 
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pheasants  in  Malaysia  and  rhe  U.S.  The  program  in 
northern  Borneo  will  be  set  up  by  two  members  or  the 
Sabah  East  Malaysian  Wildlife  Department  trained  for 
a  month  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  in  captive  management 
techniques. 

In  order  to  establish  a  captive  group  of  Car- 
mine bee-eaters  in  the  World  of  Birds,  nest- 
lings   were    collected    in    Zimbabwe  and 
brought  to  the  U.S.  for  hand-rearing.  The 
birds  were  successfully  trained  to  eat  a  bal- 
anced diet  without  hav- 
ing  to  catch  it  on  the 
wing.   Four  of  them, 
the    first   of  what  is 
hoped  to  be  a  large  and 
lively  group,  are  now 
doing  aerial  acrobatics 
in  the  Bronx,  but  find- 
ing their  food  in  a  dish. 

The  hoatzins 


Wildlife  Census 

On  December  31, 
1990,  8,963  wild 

animals  of  1,141  species  were  being  cared  for  at 
NYZS  facilities— the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  New  York 
Aquarium,  the  Central  Park  Zoo,  and  the  Wildlife 
Survival  Center. 


acquired  from  Venezuela  last  year  continue  to  thrive, 
the  first  and  only  successful  captive  group  of  this  spe- 
cies. They  produced  eggs  in  June,  showing  promise  for 
breeding  in  the  near  future. 

A  group  of  ten  Guira  cuckoos  from  subtropical 
South  America,  reared  in  the  Zurich  Zoo,  arrived  in 
the  spring  and  quickly  became  acclimated  to  their  new 
home  in  the  Arid  Scrub  exhibit.  They  have  already 
built  nests  and  are  laying  eggs.  Other  acquisitions  in- 
clude red  birds  of  paradise  from  Jurong  Bird  Park  in 
Singapore  and  two  important  pairs  of  Bali  mynahs 
from  the  Jersey  Wildlife  Preservation  Trust  which  are 
unrelated  to  birds  in  the  U.S. 

The  department  was  asked  to  attempt  breed- 
ing the  only  unrepresented  founders  of  the  Guam 
kingfisher  and  the  Guam  rail,  which  had  failed  to 
breed  elsewhere.  The  program  was  a  success  for  both 
species,  and  several  of  the  young  rails  from  these  genet- 
ically important  parents  were  sent  to  the  Pacific  to  join 
others  in  the  release  program  on  Rota  Island  near 
Guam. 

Other  significant  hatchings  included  blood 
pheasants,  white-naped  cranes,  lesser  and  red  birds  of 
paradise,  Blyth's  tragopans,  and  argus  pheasants. 

Research  using  a  telemetric  egg  to  transmit 
from  a  white-naped  crane's  nest  has  provided  more 
information  on  nesting  behavior.  Transmitters  are  also 


being  tested  for  use  in  tracking  Bali  mynahs  released  in 
the  wild.  Behavioral  studies  of  scarlet  ibises  and  boat- 
billed  herons  were  begun  with  the  goal  of  improving 
our  knowledge  and  management  of  these  colonially 
nesting  birds. 

Chairman  Dr.  Donald  Bruning  campaigned 
~  actively  during  the 
year  to  produce  na- 
tional and  state  level 
slation  to  re- 
:t  the  importa- 
l  of  wild  birds 
caught  for  pets.  He 
worked  on  cooper- 
ative programs  with 
Malaysia  on  rare  pheasants,  with 
Papua  New  Guinea  in  creating 
reserves  and  a  research  institute, 
^^^^^^^^^^^  and  with  Indonesia  in  mon- 
itoring the  Bali  mynah  breeding 
and  release  program.  Ending  two  terms  as  chairman  of 
AAZPA's  Wildlife  Conservation  Management  Com- 
mittee, he  was  elected  to  their  Ethics  Board  and  con- 
tinues as  a  member  of  the  Clearinghouse  Committee. 
He  ended  his  term  as  chairman  of  the  ICBP-IUCN/ 
SSC  Parrots  Specialist  Group,  and  is  working  on  the 
production  of  a  third  parrot  poster,  this  one  for  cock- 
atoos. With  Siti  Hawa  of  the  Malaysian  Wildlife  De- 
partment, he  was  named  co-studbookkeeper  of  the 
Rothschild,  or  mountain  peacock  pheasant.  The  first 
studbook  for  the  Malayan  peacock  pheasant  was  pub- 
lished this  vear. 


Guira  cuckoos  paired  off  quickly  at  the  World  of  Birds. 
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Red-crowned  crane 
at  Northern  Ponds. 


Curator  Dr.  Chris  Sheppard  coordinated  the 
pilot  acquisition  of  Carmine  bee-eaters  and  has  been 
working  to  refine  the  teaching  of  aviculture  to  the 
staff.  As  a  member  of  the  Captive  Breeding  Specialist 

  Group  and  co-chair 

of  the  Taxon  Advi- 
sory Group  for  par- 
rots and  hornbills, 
she  helped  prepare  a 
status  summary  of 
the  world's  parrots 
and  is  organizing  a 
conservation  action 
plan  conference  for 
hornbills  in  Singa- 
pore this  fall.  As  part 
of  the  AAZPA  bird 
curators  caucus,  she 
developed  a  computer 
entry  screen  to  survey 
available  propagation 
and  exhibition  space 
for  birds  in  zoos.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  AAZPA  Conference  Program  Com- 
mittee and  chairs  the  Species  Survival  Program  and 
Taxon  Advisory  Group  for  cranes. 

Curatorial  Intern  Annarie  Lyles  was  named 
studbookkeeper  for  the  scarlet  ibis  and  will  direct  the 
Taxon  Advisory  Group  for  Ciconiiformes.  She  is  also 
coordinating  the  creation  of  an  operations  manual  for 
the  department,  and  is  heading  the  organization  of  an 
AAZPA  workshop  on  managing  colonial  waterbirds. 

Bronx  Zoo  Reptiles  and  Amphibians 

Like  its  scaly  inhabitants,  the  92-year-old  Reptile 
House  shed  its  outdated  exhibition  skin  and  emerged, 
on  June  13,  as  the  World  of  Reptiles  with  a  bold  new 
graphics  program,  hands-on  interactive  videos,  special 
displays,  and  unusual  acquisitions  for  the  animal 
collection.  Cherry-wood  trim,  wall  carpeting,  and  a 
pair  of  life-size  bronze  Galapagos  tortoises  helped 
transform  the  setting  for  the  building's  50  exhibits, 
including  several  new  ones.  Added  were  Parson's 
chameleons  from  Madagascar  (the  world's  largest 
chameleon),  matamata  and  endangered  red-headed 
Amazon  sideneck  turtles,  a  160-pound  alligator  snap- 
rurtle  from  the  St.  Louis  Zoo,  and  a  thirteen-foot, 


650-pound  male  Malaysian  false  gharial  with  his  ten- 
foot  mate. 

The  World  of  Reptiles  exits  onto  a  renovated 
New  York  Marsh,  now  doubled  in  size  and  spanned  by 
a  40-foot  bridge  that  offers  an  unusual  view  of  local 
turtles,  bullfrogs,  and  their  natural  habitat.  During  the 
six  months  that  the  building  was  closed  for  renovation, 
Curator  John  Behler  wrote  more  than  100  theme 
labels  and  interpretive  graphics,  and  the  Herpetology 
staff  worked  closely  with  the  Exhibition  and  Graphic 
Arts  Department  in  refurbishing  and  creating  new 
exhibits. 

As  work  progressed  in  the  World  of  Reptiles, 
the  newly  exhibited  Amazon  red-headed  sideneck  tur- 
tles produced  seven  offspring,  and  the  rarely  exhibited 
Australian  giant  sideneck  turtles  ten.  Other  first-time 
captive  hatchings  included  eleven  Bornean  giant  river 
turtles  in  JungleWorld,  from  a  female  on  loan  from 
the  Columbus  Zoo,  and  a  single  Namaqualand  speck- 
led padloper  (the  world's  smallest  tortoise)  from  a 


Parson's  chameleon  snares  a  mealworm. 

single-egg  clutch  laid  by  a  newly  acquired  specimen. 

Other  notable  hatchings  and  births  included 
more  than  a  thousand  New  Guinea  giant  tree  frogs, 
two  dozen  green-and-black  poison  dart  frogs,  as  well  as 
blue  poison  dart  frogs,  Surinam  toads,  broad-snouted 
caimans,  dwarf  caimans,  Chinese  alligators,  Coahuilan 
box  turtles,  Vietnamese  box  turtles,  spotted  turtles, 
wood  turtles,  New  Guinea  snakeneck  turtles,  an  alli- 
gator snapping  turtle,  radiated  tortoises,  red  spitting 
cobras,  and  Standing's  day  geckos. 

A  male  and  two  female  Chinese  alligators 
from  the  Moscow  Zoo  joined  the  collection  as  part  of 
the  SSP  breeding  program  for  this  species,  and  ten 
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International  Rescue  Programs 

NYZS  animal  departments  at  the  zoos  and 
aquarium  lead  and  participate  in  hundreds  of 
breeding  exchanges  and  cooperative  programs 
with  other  zoos,  aquariums,  government 
agencies,  conservation  groups,  and  zoological 
institutions.  Many  of  them  involve  international 
efforts  to  breed  endangered  species  and  restore 
them  to  their  homes  in  nature.  Here  are  some 
of  the  current  programs  and  actions. 


Sumatran  Rhino  Trust—  Bronx,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  Cin- 
cinnati zoos  and  Indonesian  government— breeding  agreement. 
Black  howler  monkeys — advice  from  Mammal  Department  on  con- 
servation in  Belize. 

Lion-tailed  macaque  and  ring-tailed  lemur — release  programs  on 
St.  Catherines  Island  for  application  later  in  India  and  Madagascar, 
respectively. 

Rare  Asian  pheasants — Bronx  Zoo  and  Malaysian  government 
breeding  agreement  for  birds  in  Sabah,  Malaysian  Borneo. 
Guam  rail  and  Guam  kingfisher—  interzoo  breeding  program  for 
species  extinct  in  nature,  leading  to  release  on  the  Pacific  Island  of 
Rota. 

Bali  mynah — breeding  at  the  Bronx  and  other  zoos  for  release  on 
Bali,  Indonesia. 

Horn  bills — Conservation  Action 
Plan  conference  in  Singapore. 
National  and  state  legislation 
banning  the  importation  of 
exotic  birds. 

Marine  turtles— Global  Action  Plan 
for  the  world's  260  species  by  the 
International  Union  for  the  Conser- 
vation of  Nature  (IUCN). 
Coahuilan  box  turtles— Breeding 
at  the  Bronx  and  Gladys  Porter  zoos 
for  release  in  Mexico. 
Desert  fish — New  York  Aquarium 
and  Autonomous  University  of  Nue- 
vo  Leon,  Mexico — breeding  and 
release  program. 

Beluga  whales — Aquarium,  Cana- 
dian government,  and  Woods  Hole 
Oceanic  Institute — various  aspects 
of  breeding  and  identification. 


1 


fop:  Coahhuilan  box  turtle  baby. 


Above:  Wreath-billed  hornbill. 


Left:  Lion-tailed  macaque. 
Below:  Sumatran  rhinoceros. 


International  Coral  Reef  Research  and 
Conservation — collaboration  between  Aquarium- 
Osborn  Laboratories  of  Marine  Sciences  and 
WCI,  for  breeding  and  research. 
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John  Behler  and  Herpetology  staff  greet  children 
at  reopening  of  World  of  Reptiles. 


Solomon  Island  leaf  frogs  were  received  from  the 
Woodland  Park  Zoo  in  Seattle. 

For  years  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  Gladys  Porter 
Zoo  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  have  successfully  bred  the 
Coahuilan  box  turtle.  In  January,  curators  from  both 
zoos  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  personnel 
traveled  to  Cuatro  Cienegas  in  Coahuila,  Mexico,  to 
discuss  reintroducing  this  endangered  species  in  the 
unique  basin  that  has  the  highest  rate  of  endemic- 
species  in  North  America.  The  program  would  also 
involve  monitoring  the  turtles  through  radiotelemetry 
and  educating  local  people  about  wildlife  in  the  area. 

Curator  Behler  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
IUCN/SSC  Tortoise  and  Freshwater  Specialist  Croup, 
an  organization  of  more  than  100  chelonian  experts 
who  have  been  charged  with  implementing  a  global 


conservation  plan  for  the  world's  260  non-marine  tur- 
tle species.  He  continues  to  coordinate  the  AAZPA 
Crocodilian  Advisor)'  Group,  and  has  been  invited  to 
join  the  IUCN  Madagascan  Reptile  and  Amphibian 
Specialist  Group.  As  administrator  of  the  Nixon 
Griffis  Fund  for  Zoological  Research,  Behler  has  over- 
seen the  awarding  of  more  than  S200.000  in  76  grants 
since  1985.  Behler  is  species  coordinator  and  stud- 
bookkeeper  for  the  Chinese  alligator,  while  Super- 
intendent William  Holmstrom  serves  in  the  same 
capacity-  for  the  Madagascan  radiated  tortoise. 

Wildlife  Survival  Center 

In  May  1991,  a  group  of  ten  lion-tailed  macaques 
began  their  gradual  acclimation  to  a  home  site  on  the 
south  end  of  St.  Catherines  Island.  Now  free-ranging, 
the  macaques  calmly  forage  through  the  live  oak  can- 
opy lor  skinks,  acorns,  muscadine  grapes,  and  Spanish 
moss.  They  still  return  daily  to  the  home  base  for 
yams,  fruit,  monkey  chow,  and  a  close-up  check  by 
keepers  to  monitor  progress  of  the  release  project.  The 
experience  of  testing  novel  food  resources,  using  nat- 
ural vegetation  for  climbing  (they  need  to  know  what 
a  dead  branch  is),  and  being  distanced  from  humans 
will  make  the  macaques  born  to  this  troop  candidates 
for  reintroduction  to  the  Western  Ghats  of  India, 
where  the  species  has  been  reduced  to  about  4,000 
animals  by  hunting  and  habitat  loss. 

Other  free-ranging  projects  prospered.  Five 
ring-tailed  lemurs  were  born  to  five  different  females, 
the  greatest  number  of  mothers  in  a  single  year  since 
the  project  began  in  1985.  One  pair  of  ruffed  lemurs 
roaming  St.  Catherines  produced  and  raised  a  set  of 
twins. 

A  Malayan 
wreath-billed  horn- 


Because  our  institutions  focus  on  life  and  its  diversity,  they  are, 
unavoidably  and  irrevocably,  concerned  with  the  future;  with  posterity 
and  perspective.  They  have  to  be  forward-looking,  hereafter  and 
henceforth,  anticipatory,  futuristic  organizations.  This  fact  constitutes  an 
overwhelmingly  fundamental  difference  between  museums  which  deal 
with  things  that  are  alive  and  those  that  do  not. 


William  Conway 
General  Director  f 
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Zoologist  Jeff  Spratt  greeted  by  ruffed  lemur  in  release  program. 


bill  chick  hatched  and  fledged  during  the  spring 
months,  the  first  large  hornbill  to  do  so  at  St.  Cathe- 
rines. The  laborious  process  began  in  February,  when 
the  female  sealed  herself  into  a  tree  hollow  with  food, 
feces,  and  rotting  wood.  In  the  dark  nest  chamber,  she 
laid  and  incubated  her  egg  and  was  fed  (later  with  her 
chick)  through  a  slit  by  her  mate  for  131  days  with 
fruits,  mice,  and  feline  diet. 

Hatching  highlights  in  the  bird  collection 
included  one  wattled  crane,  eight  yellow-knobbed 
curassows,  one  maleo,  three  Leadbeater's  cockatoos, 
and  four  red-fronted  macaws.  Newly  acquired  were 
ten  buff-naped  ibises,  two  lesser  adjutant  storks  (both 
comprising  the  only  potential  breeding  groups  in  the 
country),  four  Blyth's  hornbills,  and  three  white- 
winged  wood  ducks. 

Significant  mammal  births  included  five  Jack- 
son's hartebeests  in  the  only  viable  group  of  this 
species  outside  its  Kenyan  homeland,  two  sable  ante- 
lopes, seven  slender-horned  gazelles,  two  Nile  lechwe, 
and  four  Grevy's  zebras. 

New  staff  workspace  was  completed  during 
the  year,  particularly  for  laboratory  analysis  and  animal 
treatment.  A  new  centrally  located  commissary  and 
brooder  building  facilitates  routine  diet  preparation 
and  chick  rearing. 

New  staff  members  at  the  Center  are  Eugene 
V.  Kment,  formerly  of  Sea  World  in  Ohio,  as  assistant 
curator  of  birds,  and  primatologist  Lydia  Flewelling, 
who  is  studying  the  free-ranging  lion-tailed  macaques 
to  complete  requirements  for  a  master's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Florida.  Named  as  mammalogist  was 
Daniel  Beetam,  recent  recipient  of  a  master's  degree  in 
reproductive  biology  and  previously  a  supervisor  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Zoological  Gardens. 


New  York  Aquarium 

The  Aquarium  and  Osborn  Labs  reorganized  to  move 
toward  a  more  coherent  program  of  conservation, 
education,  and  research,  reflecting  changes  in  the 
overall  mission  and  international  leadership  role  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  The  Animal,  Education,  and  Exhi- 
bition and  Graphics  Arts  departments  were  combined 
into  a  single  Aquarium  division  under  new  Associate 
Director  Dr.  John  Nightingale.  The  departments  will 
work  more  closely  together  in  using  the  Aquarium's 
resources  to  save  wildlife  and  disseminate  knowledge. 

Two  important  conservation  projects  were 
begun  during  the  year.  An  agreement  was  signed  with 
the  Autonomous  University  of  Nuevo  Leon  to  col- 
laborate in  establishing  a  captive  breeding  program  for 
critically  endangered  desert  fish  of  Mexico.  In  March, 
the  Aquarium  received  founder  stock  of  the  El  Potosi 
dwarf  pupfish,  which  was  recently  declared  extinct  in 
nature.  They  have  since  been  successfully  bred,  but  to 
save  the  species  will  require  restoration  of  its  habitat 
and  raising  public  awareness.  Serving  the  latter  pur- 
pose is  Desert  Spring,  a  new  exhibit  for  the  Monterrey 
platy  and  the  golden  sawfin,  two  Mexican  desert  fishes 
whose  habitats  no  longer  exist. 

The  breeding  of  cichlids  from  Lake  Victoria 
in  Africa  expanded  with  the  first  North  American 
hatchings  of  Haplochromis  (Ptyochromis)  sauvagei,  a 
snail-eating  haplochromine  now  extinct  in  nature. 
The  Aquarium  continues  to  maintain  two  unde- 
scribed  Lake  Victoria  cichlids,  Haplochromis  "Small- 
spot,"  another  mollusc-eating  species,  and  Haplo- 
chromis "Cross-dresser,"  a  generalized  insectivore.  Also 
recorded  was  the  first  spawning  of  a  cichlid  from  the 
West  African  rain  forest,  Tilapia  brevimanus.  Though 
the  species  is  not  yet  officially  listed  as  threatened,  it 
must  be  considered  at  risk  due  to  the  accelerating 
human  impact  on  its  habitat. 

A  frequently  embattled  habitat  closer  to  home 
is  celebrated  and  explored  in  a  new  exhibition  called 
The  Hudson  River,  which  opened  on  June  21,  1991. 
Jointly  funded  with  the  Hudson  River  Foundation, 
the  exhibit  replaces  the  Freshwater  Gallery  that  was 
originally  built  in  1971.  The  large  29,000-gallon  Gulf 
Stream  tank  (the  old  Bermuda  Triangle  exhibit)  houses 
representative  species  that  are  carried  north  from  trop- 
ical waters  up  to  the  river's  mouth  in  the  summer. 
Three  tanks  are  devoted  to  the  brackish  New  York 
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Harbor  area,  the  tidal  freshwater  portions  of  the  river 
near  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  cool,  fast-flowing  streams 
of  the  river's  source  in  the  Adirondaks.  A  fifth  tank 
has  exotic  animals  and  plants  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Hudson. 

Across  the  corridor  is  a  50-foot-long  map 
showing  points  of  interest  along  the  Hudson,  with 
emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  people  and  the  river, 
including  both  benefits  and  environmental  problems. 

Another  new  exhibit,  serving  as  the  center- 
piece for  Pharmaceuticals  from  the  Sea,  opened  in 
June  in  the  storefront  area  of  Discovery  Cove.  Fea- 
tured are  leeches,  which  are  used  in  plastic  surgery  and 
limb  reattachment,  and  horseshoe  crabs,  whose  blood 
is  used  in  tests  to  detect  bacterial  contaminants  in 
food,  cosmetics,  and  other  products. 

Work  on  Sea  Cliffs,  stretching  more  than  100 
yards  along  the  boardwalk,  continued  on  schedule 
toward  the  exhibition's  1992  opening.  The  coastal 
habitats  and  interior  exhibits  were  begun,  and  the  first 
animal  acquired  for  the  complex,  a  northern  fur  seal, 
arrived  from  the  Seattle  Aquarium.  An  additional 
holding  pool  was  constructed  to  accommodate  an- 
imals before  Sea  Cliffs  is  ready. 

Renovations  included  sandblasting  the  Aqua- 
theater  and  repairs  to  the  Shark  Tank,  where  skylights 
were  added  to  create  a  greater  sense  of  natural  light. 
During  the  process,  surplus  sand-tiger  sharks  were 
sent  to  the  Tokyo  Sea  Life  Park. 

Three  harbor  seals  were  obtained  from  the 
Northwind  Institute,  which  was  unable  to  continue 
their  care.  Rasal,  Sirius,  and  Stanley  were  originally 
rescued  as  stranded  pups  from  the  coast  of  Maine. 
Another  harbor  seal,  Luke,  was  transferred  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia Zoo,  and  a  beluga  whale,  Sikku,  was  returned 
to  the  National  Aquarium.  Sikku  had  been  on  loan  in 


Two  sand  sharks  and  campers  from  inside  the  tank. 


New  York  while  a  new  complex  was  being  built  in 
Baltimore. 

Belugas  were  the  subject  of  two  cooperative 
projects.  The  Canadian  Government  continues  to 
monitor  the  Aquarium's  belugas,  while  I.D.  bracelets 
are  being  tested  that  may  prove  useful  for  field  iden- 


Students  from  PS  303  at  the  Aquarium's 
new  Hudson  River  exhibit 


tification  applications.  A  researcher  associated  with  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanic  Institute  is  studying  the  sounds 
produced  by  our  belugas  in  an  attempt  to  identify 
individual  "signature"  whistles  and  also  to  correlate 
sounds  to  behaviors.  Meanwhile,  two  of  the  belugas, 
Cathy  and  Natasha,  were  pregnant  and  scheduled  to 
give  birth  during  the  summer. 

Breeding  is  also  planned  for  Nuka,  the 
Aquarium's  female  walrus,  who  will  be  transported  to 
Sea  World  in  Florida  in  a  new,  specialized  truck.  This 
vehicle  has  equipment  for  stranding  and  collecting 
activities  as  well  as  a  stainless  steel  transporter  for  the 
walrus. 

Keeper  training  was  inaugurated  at  the  Aquar- 
ium, based  on  the  program  used  at  the  Bronx  Zoo, 
and  will  become  a  regular  part  of  staff  development. 
Sessions  were  led  by  Aquarium  management  and 
Bronx  Zoo  staff. 

Osborn  Laboratories  of  Marine  Sciences 

The  research  programs  were  redefined  to  encompass 
three  major  new  initiatives.  International  Coral  Reef 
Research  and  Conservation,  the  first  of  these  to  be 
implemented,  is  a  collaborative  effort  involving  the 
Society's  field  division,  Wildlife  Conservation  Inter- 
national, the  Aquarium,  and  OLMS. 
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Coral  reef  field  studies  are  already  the  focus  of 
major  WCI  research  and  conservation  projects  on  the 
Belize  Barrier  Reef  in  the  Caribbean  and  along  the 
Indian  Ocean  coast  of  Kenya.  One  marine  park  has 
been  established  on  the  Belize  reef,  and  a  larger  one  is 
being  planned. 

Also  underway  are  laboratory  culture  research 
on  more  than  30  species  of  coral  at  OLMS.  One  of  the 
goals  here  is  to  improve  the  breeding  of  corals  so  that 
they  can  be  made  available  to  researchers  in  the  New 
York  Area. 

The  third  element  of  the  coral  reef  initiative 
involves  the  dissemination  or  information  and  educa- 
tional programs.  Permanent  coral  reef  displays  and 
temporary  exhibits,  Aquarium  classes  and  symposiums 
on  coral  reef  conservation,  and  new  attempts  to  reach 
the  public  through  the  media  will  help  to  raise  awareness 
about  these  poorly  understood  organisms  and  habitats. 

Finally, 
OLMS  will  parti- 
cipate in  an  inter- 
national consor- 
tium of  organiza- 
tions concerned 
with  coral  reefs. 
It  will  work  to 
develop  a  cohesive 
worldwide  frame- 
work for  research 
and  a  means  of  in- 
stituting success- 
ful conservation 
policies. 

Aquarium 
Sciences  and  Lo- 
cal Environmen- 
tal Monitoring 
are  the  other  two 

components  of  the  new  OLMS  program.  The  former, 
involving  the  Aquarium's  Animal  Department,  will  be 
concerned  with  research  on  the  propagation  of  aquatic 
animals,  and  on  nutrition  and  diseases.  The  latter  will 
focus  on  the  effects  of  pollution  and  other  environ- 
mental disturbances  on  marine  animals  in  the  es- 
tuarine  system  around  New  York  City.  Both  programs 
will  involve  researchers  at  local  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 


Assistant  Curator  Dennis  Thoney  is 
involved  in  the  wide-ranging 
new  coral  reef  initiative  at  OLMS. 


Emerald  tree  boa  baby  and  its  mother  at  the  Central  Park  Zoo. 
Central  Park  Zoo 

The  195  births  and  hatchings  in  1990  reflected  in  par- 
ticular the  amazing  diversity  of  species  in  the  Tropic 
Zone.  Born  or  hatched  were  a  black-and-white  co- 
lobus  monkey,  81  green-and-black  poison  dart  frogs 
(a  threatened  species  breeding  for  the  second  year), 
and  a  number  of  tropical  birds,  including  red- 
throated  parrot  finches,  turquoise  tanagers,  and  red- 
legged  honey-creepers. 

Among  the  snakes,  the  rock  pythons,  emerald 
tree  boas,  green  tree  pythons,  and  Amazon  tree  boas 
all  produced  young.  Most  fascinating  for  the  public, 
perhaps,  was  a  ten-foot-long  Asian  rock  python,  who 
laid  her  first  clutch  of  eggs  in  March  1991.  During 
the  three-month  incubation  period,  she  coiled  her 
body  around  the  clutch,  repeatedly  contracting  her 
muscles  to  create  the  heat  needed  to  warm  the  eggs. 
Probes  mounted  in  the  exhibit  allowed  visitors  to 
compare  the  temperature  of  the  eggs  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  air. 

In  the  Central  Garden,  a  sea  lion  was  born, 
and  in  the  Polar  Circle,  both  the  puffins  and  the 
gentoo  penguins  hatched  chicks  for  the  first  time. 
The  zoo's  facilities  for  tamarins  were  completely  ren- 
ovated to  accommodate  a  breeding  program  for 
highly  endangered  golden-headed  lion  tamarins. 

An  exhibition  of  color  photographs  by  NYZS 
General  Director  William  Conway,  titled  "Harsh 
Habitat,  Tough  Animals,"  was  mounted  in  the  Zoo 
Gallery.  The  photographs  represent  Dr.  Conway's 
many  years  of  study  and  work  on  behalf  of  preserving 
the  coastal  wildlife  of  Patagonia  in  Argentina.  An 
exhibition  on  the  "Illegal  Skin  Trade,"  alerting  consu- 
mers to  the  threats  facing  endangered  reptiles,  ended 
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its  run  in  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Center. 

In  December  1990,  the  Public  Affairs  De- 
partment organized  the  first  "Winter  Weekends," 
promoting  the  zoo  as  an  all-weather  haven  for  New 
Yorkers  during  the  hectic  holiday  season.  Media  high- 
lights included  a  major  story  in  The  New  York  Times 
about  the  "new"  zoo,  as  well  as  national  coverage  of 
the  "Illegal  Skin  Trade"  exhibition.  During  the  New 
York  City  budget  crisis  in  spring  1991,  the  zoo's 
efforts  to  remain  open  garnered  media  coverage  from 
all  local  press,  national  networks,  and  a  host  of  foreign 
press,  including  television  and  print  journalists  from 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Spain,  South  America,  England, 
and  France. 

Queens  and  Prospect  Park  Zoos 

Construction  was  nearly  complete  on  the  renovation 
of  the  Queens  Zoo  of  North  American  Animals  in 
Flushing  Meadows  Park.  Discussions  with  the  City 
were  initiated  to  set  an  opening  date  for  the  zoo,  but 
operating  funds  had  yet  to  be  allocated  by  the  City 
government. 

At  the  Prospect  Park  Zoo,  reconstruction  was 
nearing  the  halfway  point.  Two  new  buildings  will 
house  administration,  education,  and  animal  health.  A 
large  pole  barn  being  built  in  the  pasture  area  will 
bring  visitors  into  contact  with  domestic  animals. 

Naturalistic  open  exhibits,  including  a  prairie 
dog  town,  a  meerkat  burrow  complete  with  termite 
mounds,  and  a  large  baboon  savannah  landscape,  are 
being  created  by  California  exhibit  contractor  David 
Manwarren.  Painter  Gilbert  Rioux,  who  worked  on 
several  Central  Park  Zoo  murals,  completed  a  conif- 
erous forest  scene  as  the  backdrop  for  the  saw-whet 
owl,  an  Australian  grassland  vista  for  the  parakeets, 
and  a  jungle  forest  floor  for  the  jungle  fowl. 

Exhibition  and  Graphic  Arts 

After  a  year  of  habitation  by  gelada  baboons,  Nubian 
ibex,  Abyssinian  blue-winged  geese,  and,  more  recent- 
ly by  rock  hyrax,  the  Baboon  Reserve  has  proved  to  be 
an  unusually  effective  wildlife  landscape.  The  largest 
primate  exhibit  in  any  U.S.  zoo,  it  is  also  spatially 
complex  in  a  way  that  allows  the  animals  to  function 
as  in  nature  and  permits  visitors  to  observe  their  beha- 
viors quite  naturally  along  a  variety  of  sight  lines. 
Social   behavior,    particularly   in    the   geladas,  has 


evolved  during  the  year.  Refinements  in  the  exhibit 
included  the  addition  of  rockwork  lor  shade  and  heat 
pads  for  use  in  colder  weather. 

The  educational  and  participatory  aspects  of 
Baboon  Reserve  and  the  adjacent  African  Market  have 
also  been  highly  successful.  Studies  have  shown  that 
visitors  stay  in  the  area  for  extended  periods  of  time, 
looking  at  the  animals  and  exploring  the  total  environ- 
ment and  its  lessons  about  evolution  and  conservation. 
Already,  question-and-answer  "flip  graphics"  have  re- 
placed two-dimensional  signage  in  observation  stations 
to  involve  the  viewer  more  immediately  in  learning.  A 
special  study  guide,  Exploring  Africa,  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Graphics  and  Zoo  Education  staffs  for  use  by 
junior  and  senior  high  school  classes  in  the  Charles  W. 
Nichols,  Jr.  Africa  Lab,  the  on-site  classroom. 

Spurred  by  the  success  of  Baboon  Reserve,  the 
department  has  begun  planning  for  another  major  pri- 
mate exhibit — the  Great  Gorilla  Conservation  Project. 
The  lowland  gorilla's  lush  domain  will  also  include 
other  animals  ol  the  African  forest,  with  emphasis  on  a 
varied  habitat  for  social  groups  of  animals  and  on  the 
conservation  of  these  threatened  species  through 
breeding  and  the  support  provided  by  education  and 
public  awareness.  The  Forest  is  being  designed  as  an 
international  center  for  saving  the  gorilla's  increasingly 
exploited  habitat. 

Nearing  its  20th  anniversary,  the  Lila  Acheson 
Wallace  World  of  Birds  will  undergo  major  renova- 
tions, thanks  to  the  Reader's  Digest  and  Lila  Acheson 
Wallace  funds.  Technology  that  has  evolved  so  rapidly 
in  recent  years  will  strengthen  the  facility's  exhibition 


Trumpeter  swans  in  the  newly  landscaped  Northern  Ponds. 
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Don  O'Leary,  Ron  Davis,  and  Chris  Maune  work  on  Magellanic 
penguin  graphics  for  WCI's  Punta  Tombo  station  in  Argentina. 

and  conservation  programs.  Already,  new  murals  have 
been  created  for  the  northeastern  woodland  habitat 
and  a  Venezuelan  mountain  slope  exhibit,  where  a 
huge  fallen  tree  laden  with  epiphytes  and  tropical  vines 
will  provide  optimal  perching  and  nesting  for  highly 
endangered  helmeted  curassows. 

The  initial  phase  of  renovation,  as  planned  by 
the  curatorial  and  exhibition  staffs,  with  outside  con- 
sultants, will  improve  the  building's  public  spaces  with 
new  floor  and  ceiling  surfaces,  new  railing  designs,  and 
larger  exhibit  fronts  to  increase  viewer  involvement. 
New  exhibits  and  graphic 


programs  will  then  be  in- 
troduced stressing  breeding 
and  other  conservation 
efforts.  Plans  for  major 
off-exhibit  propagation 
and  greenhouse  support 
facilities  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

At  the  92-year- 
old  Reptile  House,  the 
first  phase  of  long-term 
renovation  was  com- 
pleted in  June  1991.  It  was  primarily  a  chance  to  begin 
experimenting  with  new  exhibition  devices,  techni- 
ques, and  materials.  Thousands  of  square  feet  of  car- 
peting and  acoustical  wall  fabric  were  installed  along 
with  a  new  system  of  back-lighted  labels  and 
photographs  in  cherry-wood  cabinets.  Many  of  the 


planned  100  interpretive  signs  are  in  place.  Educa- 
tional visitor-activated  videos  with  multiple  programs 
in  the  new  swamp  exhibit  for  matamata  turtles,  vine 
snakes,  and  Parson's  chameleons  have  elicited 
enthusiastic  response  from  visitors.  Outside, 
horticulturists  and  designers  worked  with  construction 
crews  to  strip  expanses  of  old  asphalt  paving,  expose 
native  bedrock,  and  create  an  exit  wetlands  exhibit — 
the  New  York  Marsh. 

Northern  Ponds,  a  much  larger  wetlands 
environment  for  trumpeter  swans,  red-crowned 
cranes,  and  northern  waterfowl,  replaced  the  old 
Holarctic  Tarn.  Loyal  members  on  Spring  Clean-up 
day  joined  exhibition  and  horticulture  crews  to  create 
beaver  dams  that  tell  the  story  of  a  habitat's  natural 
changes.  Telescopes  can  be  directed  to  loafing  logs, 
nesting  islands,  and  snags  used  by  wildlife.  A  small 
peat  bog  supports  pitcher  plants,  bog  rosemary,  and 
other  plants  characteristic  of  a  peaty  backwater  created 
by  beaver  flooding. 

Also  completed  during  the  year  were  new  ex- 
hibits in  the  Children's  Zoo  for  wallabies  and  lemurs, 
funded  by  the  Hayden  Foundation,  and  a  temporary 
eucalyptus  grove  in  Zoo  Center  for  Katherine,  the  vis- 
iting koala.  Reconstruction  of  the  Elk  Range,  funded 
"argely  by  the  City  of  New 
^  York,  will  begin  in  fall 
1991,  and  a  master- 
plan  for  redevelop- 
ment of  the  wooded 
valley  north  of  the 
Aquatic  Birds  House 
as  a  major  wetlands 
area  for  rare  fla- 
mingos, ibis,  storks, 
and  other  colonial 
waterbirds  was  begun 
with  backing  from 
the  Annie  Laurie 
Aitken  Charitable 
Trust. 

Hundreds  of  signs  and  interpretive  graphics 
were  installed  for  the  year's  major  new  exhibitions  and 
the  new  Recycling  Center;  others  were  redone  for 
wildfowl,  African  antelopes,  and  JungleWorld.  New 
press  paper  innovations,  posters,  and  educational 
materials  were  also  designed. 
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Endangered 
Species 


About  28  percent  of  the  Society's 

Wildlife  population— 2,550  animals  Lesser  mouse  lemur 

representing  330  species — is  endangered, 
threatened,   vulnerable,   or   even   extinct   in  nature. 
Breeding  produced  450  offspring  of  these  species.  The 
Society  participates  in  36  of  the  54  AAZPA  Species 
Survival  Plans. 
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In  addition  to  maintaining  the  Zoo's  thou- 
sands of  trees  and  working  on  major  new  exhibitions 
and  renovations,  the  Horticulture  Department  initi- 
ated a  plant  nursery  that  will  grow  vegetation  to  be 
used  in  the  planned  Great  Gorilla  Forest.  Hard-to- 
find  bamboos,  giant-leafed  magnolias,  and  unusual 
hardy  members  of  the  tropical  rubber  tree,  ebony,  and 
fig  families  will  contribute  to  a  lush  viney  Equatorial 
African  forest. 


With  aid  from  the  Norcross  Wildlife  Found- 
ation, plans  for  an  energy-efficient  greenhouse  were 
developed  and  growing  seasons  were  extended  for  the 
production  of  green  browse.  The  feasibility  of  zoo 
horticulturists  participating  in  endangered  plant  prop- 
agation was  explored  under  the  Horticulture  Research 
Partnership  funded  by  the  Leon  Lowenstein  Found- 
ation. 


Better  Homes  and  Gardens 

New  exhibition,  breeding,  and  conservation  centers 
completed  or  underway  during  the  past  year  at  NYZS 
facilities. 

Bronx  Zoo. 

Baboon  Reserve-African  Market  (opened  July  10, 
1990):  Five  acres  simulating  high-altitude  Ethiopian 
grasslands  adjacent  to  African  village  and  public  Baboon  Reserve,  Bronx  Zoo 

plaza  in  Somba  style  of  architecture — gelada  baboons,  Nubian  ibex,  rock  hyrax,  blue-winged  geese- 
Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr.  Africa  Lab  for  on-site  classes. 

Northern  Ponds  (opened  June  21,  1991):  Two  acres— two  ponds  divided  by  beaver  dam— trumpeter 
swans,  red-crowned  cranes,  northern  waterfowl. 

World  of  Reptiles  (opened  June  13,  1991):  Interior  renovation  of  1899  building— new  graphics,  video 
interactives,  wall-carpeting — new  exhibits  for  Parson's  chameleons,  mata  mata  turtles,  false  gharials— 
expanded  outdoor  New  York  Marsh. 

Children's  Zoo,  Wallaby  and  Lemur  Exhibits  (opened  March  29,  1991 ):  Habitats  in  the  Locomotion 
area,  with  participatory  devices  to  demonstrate  movement. 

Lila  Acheson  Wallace  World  of  Birds  (in  progress):  Renovation  of  habitat  exhibits,  graphics,  and  public 
spaces  in  1972  building  to  emphasize  conservation  and  breeding — new  propagation  facilities  and 
greenhouse. 

Old  Large  Bird  House  (in  progress):  Renovation  of  1905  building  on  Astor  Court  to  accommodate 

Public  Affairs,  Financial  Sen/ices,  and  other  administrative  offices. 

World  of  Darkness{\n  progress):  Renovation  of  interpretive  graphics  and  exhibits. 

New  York  Aquarium. 

The  Hudson  River  (opened  June  20,  1991):  Five  aquatic  habitats  and  a  panoramic  map  devoted  to  life 
in  the  river,  from  its  Adirondak  source  to  New  York  Harbor. 

Desert  Spring  (opened  spring  1991):  Rare  Mexican  desert  fish— part  of  a  breeding  program  for  en- 
dangered species. 

Sea  Cliffs  (in  progress):  Panoramic  complex  of  coastal  habitats  for  walruses,  fur  seals,  harbor  seals, 
sea  otters,  and  black-footed  penguins — above-water  and  below-water  viewing  with  accompanying 
exhibits  on  ecology,  conservation,  and  associated  species. 

Prospect  Park  Zoo  (in  progress). 

Transformation  of  the  outmoded  zoo  into  a  super  children's  zoo,  with  areas  devoted  to  Animal  Life- 
styles, Animals  in  Art,  Pet  Center,  World  of  Animals  (defenses,  food  and  feeding,  locomotion,  and 
adaptations),  and  other  exhibits. 

Queens  Zoo  (in  progress). 

Renovation  focusing  entirely  on  North  American  wildlife  and  its  preservation — California  sea  lions, 
American  bison,  red-maned  wolves,  river  otters,  black  bears,  raccoons,  aviary. 
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Animal  Health 

Expanded  efforts  in  vaccination  and  parasite  control 
highlighted  the  department's  emphasis  on  preventive 
medicine.  Clinical  emergencies  handled  by  Drs.  Bob 
Cook,  Bonnie  Raphael,  and  Paul  Calle  were  mercifully 
few  during  the  year.  Treated  successfully  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo  were  an  adult  giraffe  with  a  gastrointestinal  infec- 
tion, a  pudu  with  a  severe  abdominal  infection,  and  a 
Sarus  crane  and  a  Salvator  water  monitor,  each  with  a 
fractured  leg.  Envisan,  a  human  burn  treatment  rec- 
ommended by  surgical  consultant  Dr.  James  Grillo, 
was  used  effectively  for  the  pudu's  ailment. 

At  the  Aquarium,  Starky,  a  female  dolphin, 
was  treated  for  chronic  gastrointestinal  illness  with  a 
new  medication  suggested  by  Dr.  Lin  Klein  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Veterinary  School.  Newfy, 
the  adult  male  beluga  whale,  rebounded  from  last 
year's  life-threatening  kidney  illness  to  impregnate  two 
of  the  female  belugas,  Kathy  and  Natasha,  according 
to  blood  tests.  In  May,  Dr.  Calle  joined  Laboratory 
Manager  Catherine  McClave  and  Curator  Paul 
Sieswerda  for  a  week  of  sea  otter  training  at  the 
Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  in  California,  preparing  for 
the  arrival  of  this  species  prior  to  the  opening  of  Sea 
Cliffs. 

Several  clinical  consultants  provided  expert 
help  during  the  year.  Dr.  Susan  Kirschner,  a  veterinary 
ophthalmologist  at  the  Animal  Medical  Center,  treated 
eye  conditions  in  Nuka,  the  Aquarium's  Pacific  walrus, 
and  a  Mongolian  wild  horse  at  the  Bronx  Zoo.  A  team 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Veterinary  School 
led  by  Dr.  Pat  Sertich,  assisted  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
reproductive  status  of  Mongolian  wild  horses  and 
Malayan  tapirs.  Dr.  Grillo  continued  17  years  of  med- 
ical and  surgical  consultation  and  helped  secure  the 
donation  of  a  CO2  laser  and  operating  microscope 
from  Roosevelt  Hospital.  Neurologist  Dr.  Stephen 
Grenell  consulted  on  a  number  of  primate  medical 
problems.  Pediatric  surgeon  Dr.  Charles  Stoller  of 
Columbia  Presbyterian  Hospital,  pediatric  gas- 
troenterologist  Dr.  Joseph  Levy  of  Cornell  Medical 
Center,  and  pediatrician  Dr.  Stephen  Schwartz  helped 
with  the  health  program  for  the  Zoo's  baby  gorillas. 

Breeding  was  the  focus  of  several  clinical  pro- 
jects. Semen  from  Eld's  deer  was  successfully  frozen  for 
use  in  future  insemination,  and  Dr.  Raphael  assisted 
Dr.  JoGayle  Howard  of  the  National  Zoo  and  the 


Bronx  Zoo  s  Mammal  staff  in  performing  the  first 
successful  intra-uterine  insemination  on  an  exotic 
felid,  in  this  case  a  leopard  cat.  Dr.  Calle  worked  with 
Dr.  Jay  Kirkpatrick  of  Eastern  Montana  State  College 
on  a  revolutionary  new  contraceptive  vaccine  first 
devised  by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  one  of  several  techniques 
being  developed  for  selective  breeding. 

In  October,  Dr.  Cook  coordinated  a  Spanish- 
language  workshop  for  Latin  American  veterinarians, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  preceding  the  Annual  Conference 
of  the  American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians.  A 
manual  was  produced  in  Spanish  detailing  techniques 
in  surgery,  parasitology,  hematology,  and  immobiliza- 
tion. Dr.  Cook  completed  his  term  as  editor  of 
AAZV's  Journal  of  Zoo  and  Wildlife  Medicine,  to  be 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Raphael. 

The  Biotelemetry  Studies  Unit  was  estab- 
lished with  a  grant  from  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services  as  a  team  of  ten  NYZS  staff  scientists  and 
keepers  headed  by  Mammalogy  Curator  Dr.  Fred 
Koontz,  International  Field  Veterinarian  Dr.  William 
Karesh,  and  Chief  Veterinarian  Dr.  Cook.  The  Unit's 
electronics  laboratory  was  near  completion  as  part  of 
the  new  Emil  Dolensek  Research  Suite.  Members  of 
the  Unit  are  currently  studying  white-naped  crane 


Pediatric  checkup  for  a  baby  gorilla. 
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incubation,  transmitters  for  tracking  Bali  mynahs  and 
forest  elephants  in  the  wild,  ovulation  in  gaur  (Asian 
wild  cattle),  and  thermoregulation  in  large  lizards. 
Field  biotelemetry  methods  are  being  tested  in  the 
more  controlled  zoo  environment  for  WCI  scientists. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  International  Field 
Veterinary  Program,  Dr.  Karesh  completed  his  genet- 
ics work  with  orangutans  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo  and 
began  to  study  potential  disease  transmission  between 
humans  and  primates  in  a  national  park  in  Sarawak, 
Borneo.  He  worked  with  Dr.  Koontz  on  forest 
elephant  tracking  in  Cameroon,  with  Drs.  John  and 
Terese  Hart  on 
okapi  and  duikers 
in  Zaire,  and 
with  Dr.  Cook 
on  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the 
six  duiker  species 
in  Zaire's  Ituri 
Forest. 

Okapi 
feed  plants  gath- 
ered in  the  field 
and  duiker  blood 
vitamin-mineral 
levels  were  ana- 
lyzed to  establish 
the  optimal  feed- 
ing management 
of  these  species. 
The  Nutrition  Program,  under  Dr.  Ellen  Dierenfeld, 
also  received  field  samples  of  plants  eaten  by  gorillas, 
proboscis  monkeys,  and  Mongolian  ungulates. 

Avian  diets  at  the  zoos  and  aquarium  were  the 
focus  of  nutritional  review.  Appropriate  vitamin  prod- 
ucts were  developed  for  fish-eating  species  based  on 
analyses  of  whole  fish  by  Nutrition  Technician 
Marianne  Pennino  and  of  feed  intake  and  supple- 
mentation by  keeper  staff.  Ground  crabshell  (chitin) 
was  added  to  the  diets  of  ant-eating  specialists  and 
other  species  based  on  studies  of  insect  and  crustacean 
exoskeletons.  Dietary  appraisals  of  giant  pandas  and 
cheetahs  provided  important  data  for  their  manage- 
ment. 

Dr.  Dierenfeld's  well-established  research  on 
vitamin  E  brought  her  requests  to  lecture,  write  a 


Dr.  Paul  Calle  helped  develop  contra- 
ceptive vaccine  for  selective  breeding. 


book  chapter,  and  co-chair  an  international  sym- 
posium. Future  thrusts  for  the  Nutrition  Program  will 
include  mineral  analyses  using  an  atomic  absorption 
spectrometer  recently  provided  by  the  Perkin  Fund 
and  investigation  of  the  effects  of  Betacarotene  on  im- 
mune function  and  reproduction. 

The  two-year  project  to  upgrade  and  expand 
computer  database  storage  for  nutrition,  clinical  studies, 
clinical  laboratory  data,  and  pathology  was  completed 
by  Computer  Programmer  Stephen  Porter  in  1991. 
Friends  of  the  Zoo  volunteers  continue  to  enter  data 
into  the  computer  system.  In  the  Pathology  Program, 
the  more  powerful  program  has  made  possible  the  rap- 
id retrieval  of  information  dating  back  20  years. 

Pathology  can  now  make  rapid  cytologic 
exams  of  clinical  and  necropsy  materials  to  aid  in  the 
diagnosis  of  disease.  The  tissue  library  continues  to 
grow,  and  a  new  ultra-low  freezer  enhances  the  frozen 
tissue  library  for  future  study.  Comparative  sets  for 
teaching  now  number  300  tissue  slides,  accompanied 
by  pertinent  reference  material  and  information.  In 
her  sixth  year  as  pathologist,  Dr.  Tracey  McNamara 
was  named  the  Schiff  Family  Distinguished  Scientist 
in  Wild  Animal  Pathology. 

New  equipment  donated  by  corporations, 
working  with  Dr.  Cook  and  Executive  Manager  of 
Foundation  and  Corporate  Support  LuAnn  McGrain 
included  a  xenon  light  source  and  medical  endoscopes 
from  the  Olympus  Corporation;  an  Ektachem  clinical 
blood  chemistry  analyzer  from  Kodak;  an  intravenous 
infusion  pump  from  I  VAC  for  supplying  exact 
quantities  of  fluids  and  medications  to  critically  ill 
patients;  and  pharmaceuticals  from  Pfizer,  E.I. 
DuPont  De  Nemours,  Burroughs  Wellcome,  Hoeshct 
Celanese,  and  Upjohn.  Generous  donors  helped 
acquire  a  new  Zeiss  microscope  for  the  clinical  labor- 
atory, Pathology's  ultra-low  freezer,  darting  equipment 
for  the  safe  immobilization  of  animals,  and  a  laparo- 
scope for  surgery. 

Animal  Management  Services 

In  the  Conservation  Genetics  Program,  sponsored  cur- 
rently by  the  Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation, 
research  on  the  relationships  among  species  and  sub- 
species of  rhinoceros  included  the  first  analysis  of 
Sumatran  rhino  genetics,  conducted  by  George 
Amato.  Using  the  polymerase  chain  reaction  (PCR) 
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technique,  Amato  successfully  isolated  and  amplified 
DNA  from  Sumatran  rhino  hair  samples.  Further  analy- 
sis at  the  DNA  level  will  provide  data  on  the  degree  of 
relatedness  among  the  three  geographically  isolated 
subspecies  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Malaysia,  with 
critical  implications  for  their  future  genetic  man- 
agement. 

The  Sumatran  rhino  is  one  of  several  Species 
Survival  Program  (SSP)  animals  the  genetics  program 
has  been  asked  to  investigate.  Others  are  waldrapp  ibis, 
palm  cockatoo,  bog  turtle,  drill,  wild  sheep,  and  great- 
er hornbill.  This  last  species  is  now  being  studied  for 
subspecies  relatedness  through  DNA  recovered  from 
molted  feathers,  alleviating  the  need  to  handle  the 
birds  themselves.  In  another  development,  the  inher- 
itance of  paternally  derived  mitochondrial  DNA  has 
been  documented  by  collaborators  at  NYZS,  the 
University  of  California,  and  Upsalla  University  in 
Sweden.  This  adds  a  potentially  powerful  new  tool  in 
assessing  population  histories. 

The  Animal  Identification  Program,  con- 
ducted by  Susan  Elbin  and  supported  by  the  Institute 
for  Museum  Services,  was  completed  during  the  year. 
Implanted  micro-transponders  now  identify  several 
hundred  Bronx  Zoo  animals.  As  a  member  of  the 
IUCN/CBSG  Working  Committee  on  Permanent 


Breeding  for  Conservation 

Nearly  2,000  babies  of  200  mammal,  bird, 
amphibian,  reptile,  and  fish  species  were  born  or 
hatched  during  the  year  in  NYZS  breeding 
programs.  About  90  percent  of  the  Bronx  Zoo's 
acquisitions  are  through  birth. 


FOZ  volunteer  Demise  McGill  with  three  of 
Bronx  Zoo's  current  baby  gorillas. 


Scanning  a  nyala  calfs  micro-transponder  for  identification 


Identification,  Elbin  has  established  implantation  site 
recommendations  for  a  variety  of  species.  She  con- 
tinues to  work  on  applying  barcode  technology  to 
animal  inventory  and  other  data  collection. 

Animal  Records  staff  arranged  260  transac- 
tions to  and  from  zoological  institutions  throughout 
the  world.  Foreign  transactions  required  the  acquisi- 
tion of  35  Federal  permits  from  the  United  States 
departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior.  Computerized 
records  are  now  maintained  on  20,000  individual 
animals,  past  and  present,  with  a  location  code  for  eve- 
ry animal  in  the  Zoo  being  added  last  year.  Zoo  pro- 
fessionals and  other  scientists  from  China,  Italy,  Ven- 
ezuela, Trinidad,  Australia,  and  Indonesia  received 
information  and  training  on  the  use  of  our  ISIS/ARKS 
computerized  record  system. 

Seventeen  staff  members  completed  the  basic 
Keeper  Training  Program.  "Behavioral  Research  in 
Animal  Management,"  a  six-part  series  of  lectures  and 
workshops,  was  also  offered  as  part  of  the  program  by 
Mammal  Curator  Fred  Koontz,  along  with  animal  be- 
haviorists  from  Cornell  University,  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  the  International  Crane  Found- 
ation. 

A  new  database  acquired  by  the  library — 
Wildlife  and  Fish  Worldwide — contains  nearly  300,000 
references  to  wildlife  biology  and  conservation  lit- 
erature of  the  past  20  years.  Updated  twice  a  year,  the 
new  program  eliminates  the  cost  and  complexity  of  ac- 
cessing external  databases.  Other  library  projects  in- 
clude computerization  of  the  card  catalog  and  other 
indexes  to  NYZS  historical  records  and  publications, 
support  for  research  on  various  subjects,  and  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  microfilming  irreplaceable  records. 
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Animal  Census  (at  Dec.  31,  1990) 
Bronx  Zoo 


Species  und  subspecies 

Specimens  owned 

Births  Hatchings 

Mammals 

Marsupialia — Kangaroos,  phalangers,  etc. 

3 

53 

i 

Insectivora — Hedgehogs 

2 

6 

3 

Chiroptera — Bats 

9 

594 

355 

Primates — Apes,  monkeys,  marmosets,  etc. 

28 

225 

59 

Edentata — Armadillos,  sloths,  anteaters 

2 

2 

0 

Lagomorpha — Rabbits 

1 

3 

0 

Rodentia — Squirrels,  mice,  porcupines,  etc. 

4U 

406 

293 

Carnivora — Bears,  raccoons,  cats,  dogs,  etc. 

23 

125 

12 

Pinnipedia — Sea  lions,  etc. 

1 

9 

\ 

Proboscidea — Elephants 

2 

g 

o 

H  y  raco  i  dea — H  y  raxes 

\ 

12 

3 

Penssodactvla — Horses,  rhinoceroses,  etc. 

6 

70 

6 

Artiodactvla — Cattle,  sheep,  antelope,  etc. 

557 

181 

Totals 

147 

2,070 

914 

Birds 

Struthioniformes — Ostriches 

1 

2 

0 

Rheiformes — Rheas 

1 

5 

0 

Casuariiformes — Cassowaries,  emu 

2 

3 

0 

Tinamirormes — Tinamous 

1 

3 

0 

Sphenisciformes — Penguins 

2 

10 

0 

Pelicaniformes — Pelicans,  cormorants 

3 

21 

0 

Ciconiiformes — Herons,  storks,  flamingos,  etc. 

12 

121 

18 

Anseriformes — Swans,  ducks,  geese,  screamers 

46 

225 

14 

Falconiformes — Vultures,  hawks,  eagles 

6 

14 

0 

Calliformes — Quail,  pheasant,  etc. 

26 

94 

16 

Gruiformes — Hemipodes,  cranes,  rails,  etc. 

18 

77 

20 

Charadriiformes — Plovers,  gulls,  etc. 

21 

108 

9 

Columbiformcs — Pigeons,  doves 

10 

20 

1 

Psittaciformes — Parrots,  etc. 

14 

25 

0 

Cuculiformes — Touracos 

<; 
j 

10 

o 

Strigiformes — Owls 

1 

1U 

1 
1 

Capnmulgitormes — Frogmouths 

l 
1 

a 
J 

n 
u 

Coliiformes — Mousebirds 

1 

t 

L 

n 
u 

Coraciiformes — Kingfishers,  hornbills,  etc. 

yj 

JO 

s 

j 

Piciformcs — Barbets,  toucans,  woodpeckers 

7. 
J 

9 

J 

o 

Passeriformes — Perching  birds 

95 

IK  1 

1A 

m 

Totals 

292 

1,043 

108 

Amphibians  and  Reptiles 

Caudata — Salamanders 

4 

6 

0 

Anura — Frogs,  toads 

19 

64 

0 

(  HlHonta — Turtles 

49 

420 

53 

Crocodylia — Alligators,  caimans,  crocodiles 

13 

223 

33 

Squamata  (Sauria) — Lizards 

23 

88 

1 

Si|u.im.iu  fScrpcntcs)  Snakes 

60 

238 

25 

lotals 

168 

1,039 

112 

Bronx  /<><>(  ensua 

607 

4,152 

1,134 

VH.  I  lie  hronx  /<«>  icnsus  iirIuJcs  l.KS1)  animals  of  231  endangered,  thrratrnr 
uillciiionv  and  2')~?  animals  were  on  loan  from  "0  wildlife  tolleitions. 
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Children's  Zoo,  Bronx  Zoo 


Species  and  subspecies       Specimens  owned  Births/Hatchings 

Mammals 

Insectivora — Hedgehogs  3  6  1 

Edentata — Armadillos  3  2  0 

Pholidota — Pangolins  1  1  0 

Lagomorpha — Rabbits  1  12  0 

Rodentia — Mice,  porcupines,  etc.  6  27  0 

Carnivora — Foxes,  ferrets  6  21  0 

Perissodactyla — Horses  2  4  0 

Artiodactyla — Goats,  sheep,  camels,  etc.  6  37  6 

Totals  28  110  7 


Birds 

Ciconiiformes — Herons  2  18  3 

Anseriformes — Ducks,  geese  9  71  15 

Falconiformes — Falcons  2  4  0 

Galliformes — Chickens  3  75  39 

Columbiformes — Doves  2  3  0 

Psittaciformes — Parrots  10  11  0 

Strigiformes — Owls  3  4  0 

Caprimulgiformes — Frogmouths  1  1  0 

Piciformes — Toucans  1  10 

Passeriformes — Perching  birds  1  10 

Totals  35  188  57 


Amphibians  and  Reptiles 

Caudata — Salamanders  1  2  0 

Anura — Frogs,  toads  1  6  0 

Chelonia — Turtles  6  42  0 

Crocodylia — Alligators  1  4  0 

Squamata  (Sauria) — Lizards  6  12  0 

Squamata  (Serpentes) — Snakes  8  22  0 

Totals  21  80  0 


Children's  Zoo  Census  84  378  64 


N.B.  The  Children's  Zoo  census  includes  82  animals  of  35  endangered,  threatened,  or  vulnerable  species.  4  animals  were  on  loan  to  3  other  wildlife  collec- 
tions, and  12  were  on  loan  from  6  other  wildlife  collections. 
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Wildlife  Survival  Center.  St.  Catherines  Island,  Georgia 


Species  and  subspecies 

Specimens  owned 

Births  Hatchings 

Mammals 

Marsupialia — Wallabies 

1 

23 

4 

Primates — Lemurs,  macaques 

4 

52 

6 

Perissodactyla — Zebras 

l 

6 

3 

Artiodacryla — Antelope 

6 

79 

16 

Totals 

12 

160 

Bird*. 

Ciconiiformes — Storks 

3 

18 

0 

Anseriformes — Geese 

i 

L 

u 

Galliformes — Pheasants 

6 

23 

8 

Gruiformes — Cranes,  bustards 

10 

71 

0 

1 

1 

o 

Psittaciformes — Parrots 

10 

41 

10 

Coracurormes — Hornbills 

j 

14 

Q 

Totals 

36 

1^0 

18 

Reptiles 

Chelonia — Turtles 

1 

99 

35 

Wildlife  Survival  Center  Census 

50 

^29 

82 

N  B   The  VC'SC  census  includes  357  animals  of  39  endang 

ered.  threatened,  or  vulnerable  species.  120  animals  were  on  loan  to  42 

other  wildlife  collections 

and  74  were  on  loan  from  29  other  wildlife  collections. 

Central  Park  Zoo 

Species  and  subspecies 

Specimens  owned 

Births/Hatchings 

Mammals 

Insectivora — Tree  shrews 

1 

1 

U 

Chiroptera — Bats 

1 

11 

0 

Primates — Monkeys 

4 

31 

11 

Rodcntia — Accouchis,  squirrels 

2 

3 

0 

Carnivora — Bears,  otters,  pandas 

4 

10 

0 

Pinnipedia — Seals,  sea  lions 

2 

7 

1 

Totals 

14 

63 

1 2 

Birds 

S  ph  c  n  i  sc  i  f  o  r  mes —  Penguins 

2 

32 

1 

Anseriformes — Swans,  ducks 

5 

18 

6 

( ialliformes — Partridges 

l 

4 

0 

Charadriirormcs — Puffins 

l 

36 

1 

C  iolumbiformes — Doves 

3 

5 

1 

Psittaciformes — Parrots 

8 

0 

( luculiformes — Turacos 

l 

2 

0 

Strigiformes — ( )wls 

l 

1 

0 

Piciformcs — Toucans 

l 

2 

0 

Pjsscriformcs — Perching  birds 

29 

105 

75 

totals 

45 

213 

84 

Amphibians  and  Reptiles 

Anura    Toads  and  frogs 

18 

315 

50 

Chelonia — Turtles 

13 

75 

0 
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Central  Park  Zoo 

Species  and  subspecies       Specimens  owned  Births/Hatchings 


Amphibians  and  Reptiles  (Cont'd) 

Crocodylia — Caiman,  alligators  1  2  0 

Sqauamata  Sauria — Lizards  16  95  16 

Squamata  Serpenres — Snakes  7  48  33 

Totals  55  535  99 


Central  Park  Zoo  Census  114  811  195 


N.B.  The  Central  Park  Zoo  census  includes  104  animals  of  19  endangered,  threatened,  or  vulnerable  species. 

New  York  Aquarium 


Phylum  Class  Order  Species  Specimens 


Chordata       Chondrichthyes — 
Cartilaginous  fishes: 

Sharks,  rays,  chimeras      Heterodontiformes — Horn  sharks  1  2 

Squaliformes — Typical  sharks:  Sand  tigers,  lemons  6  1 9 

Rajiformes — Rays,  skates  3  10 

Osteichthyes — 

Bony  fishes                   Lepidosireniformes — Lungfishes  2  4 

Semionotiformes — Garfish  1  6 

Elopiformes — Tarpon,  bonefish  1  4 

Anguilliformes — Eels,  morays  6  12 

Osteoglossiformes — Arawana,  arapaima,  knifefish  3  8 

Salmoniformes — Trouts  2  26 

Cypriniformes — Minnows,  carp,  cavefish,  piranha,  tetra  7  420 

Batrachoidiformes — Toadfishes  3  42 
Atheriniformes — Platys,  swordtails,  killifish,silversides, 

needlefish,  flyingfish,  guppies  5  230 

Beryciformes — Squirrelfishes,  flashlight  fish  5  12 

Gasterosteiformes — Seahorses,  pipefish  3  30 
Perciformes — Perches,  sea  basses,  porgies, 

cichlids,  tangs,  clownfish,  etc.  144  1,382 

Pleuronectiformes — Flatfishes  4  1 2 

Tetraodontiformes — Puffers,  boxfish,  triggerfish  10  25 

Reptilia                        Chelonia — Sea  turtles  2  10 

Aves                             Sphenisciformes — Penguins  1  39 

Mammalia                    Pinnipedia — Seals,  sea  lions,  walrus  5  18 

Cetacea — Whales,  dolphins  2  8 

Cnidaria       Anthozoa — Corals,  anemones  35  numerous 

Annelida       Polychaeta — Marine  worms  10  500 

Arthropoda    Crustacea — Lobsters,  shrimps  crabs,  isopods,  etc.  8  100 

Arichnida — Horseshoe  crab  1  10 

Mollusca       Gastropoda — Snails  3  60 

Cephalopoda — Octopus,  nautilus  cuttlefish  5  30 

Echino- 

dermata        Asteroidea — Starfish  5  49 

 Echinoidea — Sea  urchins   3  25 

Totals  286  3,093+ 
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Gobi  brown  bear  in  Mongolia 


WILDLIFE 


CONSERVATION 
INTERNATIONAL 

The  Society's  global  field  program  gathers  the  data  necessary  to 
devise  long-term  conservation  strategies,  establishes  and  helps 
maintain  parks  and  reserves,  and  trains  local  scientists  to  work  in 
their  own  countries.  Reports  on  132  conservation  projects  conducted 
by  WCI  biologists  in  38  nations  around  the  world. 


The  year  was  characterized  by  new  and  expanded 
regional  projects,  geared  to  the  interdependence  of  nat- 
ural systems  and  the  need  for  cooperation  across  and 
within  national  borders.  Paseo  Pantera,  for  example, 
links  conservation  areas  throughout  Central  America. 
Included  are  projects  that  will  create  land  corridors 
between  protected  areas  and  others  that  aim  to  develop 
economic  incentives  on  behalf  of  conservation.  A 
major  effort  in  Ecuador  combines  wildlands  protection 
with  rural  development.  In  Venezuela,  WCI  is  work- 
ing with  the  government  and  local  organizations  to 
develop  new  management  solutions  for  the  national 
park  system.  And  in  Brazil  the  Mamiraua  project  will 
protect  and  manage  the  largest  tract  of  flooded  forest 
in  Amazonia. 

African  and  Asian  programs  are  also  expand- 
ing in  scope.  A  major  effort  in  Congo  is  helping  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  national  park  system  and, 
more  specifically,  to  develop  a  management  plan  for 
the  Nouabale-Ndoki  Reserve.  The  Program  Outside 
Parks  in  Kenya  integrates  the  human  use  of  natural 
resources  with  preserving  the  unique  savanna  systems. 
In  both  Indonesian  and  Malaysian  Borneo,  WCI  sci- 
entists are  striving  to  understand  how  different 
land-use  patterns  in  tropical  forests — everything  from 
selective  logging  to  slash-and-burn  agriculture — affect 
the  wildlife  landscape. 

Accompanying  the  growth  in  project  scope 
and  numbers  is  a  need  for  greater  regional  coordination. 


Regional  meetings  during  the  year  in  Ecuador,  Thai- 
land, Cameroon,  and  Kenya  allowed  WCI  staff  to 
carefully  consider  conservation  needs  and  solutions  on 
a  more  integrated  basis.  The  larger  size  of  some  pro- 
jects has  also  resulted  in  a  sharper  focus  on  project 
management.  Stretched  to  its  administrative  limit, 
headquarters  staff  in  New  York  had  to  increase. 
Bureaucracy  had  to  be  tightened  up,  proposals  and 
reports  had  to  be  written.  For  an  organization  run  by 
field  scientists,  people  with  little  interest  in  paper- 
pushing,  these  developments  were  difficult.  But  lines 
of  communication  are  now  firmly  established,  and 
WCI  functions  more  than  ever  as  a  program  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  conservation  in  the  field. 

East  African  Savannas 

Since  wild  animals  do  not  necessarily  stay  within  their 
protected  areas,  several  special  programs  are  underway 
to  help  safeguard  wildlife  outside  parks  and  in  cor- 
ridors between  them.  Generally,  this  requires  the  coop- 
eration of  local  landowners  and  their  participation  in 
land-use  decisions. 

Around  Kenya's  Amboseli  National  Park,  East 
Africa  Regional  Coordinator  and  Senior  Conserva- 
tionist David  Western  has  been  working  with  local 
people  and  agencies  to  keep  wildlife  migratory  areas 
open  and  unfenced.  Prompted  in  part  by  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  economic  value  of  wildlife,  ranchers 
have  passed  a  resolution  to  keep  a  large  area  bordering 
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the  park  open  to  both  communal  livestock  and  wild- 
life. Economic  incentives  are  also  being  used  in  the 
Turkana  area  of  northern  Kenya,  where  WCI  is  help- 
ing safari  operators  obtain  wildlife  viewing  rights  from 
local  landowners. 

Seasonal  wildlife  migration  routes  are  the  is- 
sue as  well  in  the  Athi-Kapiti  plains  south  of  Nairobi 
National  Park.  Following  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  by  Western  and  Helen  Gichohi,  an  adjunct 
area  will  be  declared  to  the  southwest  of  the  park  next 
to  a  proposed  Export  Processing  Zone,  or  commercial 
area,  to  the  southeast.  Gichohi  will  head  WCI's  new 
project  to  help  plan  and  manage  both  areas. 

Impact  studies  continued  inside  and  outside 
parks  in  Kenya.  John  Waithaka  examined  the  role  of 
elephants  in  improving  habitat  for  livestock.  Evans 
Mwangi  evaluated  the  ecology  of  Nakuru  National 
Park,  which  is  now  completely  fenced  and  subject  to 
isolation.  Lucy  Muthee  and  Wesley  Henry  investigated 
the  impact  of  tourists  on  wildlife  in  the  Masai  Mara 
and  will  help  develop  a  plan  to  improve  tourist  use  and 
encourage  revenue-sharing  with  local  populations. 

In  Tanzania,  surveys  of  wildlife  migration 
routes  are  being  conducted  by  Research  Zoologist 
Patricia  Moehlman  and  personnel  from  the  Ngoron- 
goro  Conservation  Area,  Lake  Manyara  National 
Park,  and  Tarangire  National  Park  in  order,  ultimately, 
to  establish  safe  migration  corridors  between  the  parks. 

For  the  past  20  years  the  Savanna  Program 
has  emphasized  cooperation  with  local  agencies  in 
training  nationals  at  all  levels  of  conservation  activity. 
WCI  now  works  closely  with  the  Kenyan  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice (KWS),  the  Tanzanian  National  Parks  Service 
(TANAPA),  the  Ethiopian  Wildlife  Conservation  Or- 
ganisation (EWCO),  and  with  officials  at  parks 
throughout  the  region.  The  emphasis  has  been  par- 
ticularly on  providing  skills  needed  to  manage  and 
monitor  wildlife  parks  and  reserves. 

WCI's  all-Kenyan  staff  is  now  spawning  a 
new  generation  of  Kenyans  in  conservation.  In  March 
1991,  for  example,  Chris  Gakahu  organized  a  work- 
shop on  tourism  management  in  the  Masai  Mara  that 
was  co-hosted  by  WCI  and  the  Narok  County  Coun- 
cil. WCI  staff  presented  background  information  and 
proposals  on  improving  tourism  planning  to  attendees 
with  local,  national,  and  international  interests. 

Tanzanian  monitoring  crews  trained  in  WCI 


Forest  elephants  and  bongo  at  a  Central  African  mineral  lick. 


programs  are  now  collecting  data  on  wildlife,  vegeta- 
tion, climate,  and  human  influences  in  lour  parks  and 
reserves.  The  oldest  of  these  programs,  in  the  Ngo- 
rongoro  Conservation  Area,  has  added  elephant  sur- 
veys to  its  activities,  and  WCI's  Moehlman  is  involved 
in  a  new  project  funded  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  investigate  human,  livestock,  and  wildlife 
ecology  in  the  area. 

Rebuilding  programs  and  facilities  has  already 
begun  in  Ethiopia  after  a  period  of  unrest  during  the 
government  changeover.  WCI  activities  had  been  sus- 
pended for  a  while,  and  Associate  Research  Zoologist 
Chris  Hillman,  who  is  advisor  to  EWCO,  reported 
that  facilities  in  several  national  parks  were  destroyed 
or  damaged. 

Bale  Mountains  National  Park  was  particularly 
hard  hit,  with  the  looting  of  the  WCI  research  station, 
the  burning  of  three  outposts,  and  the  poaching  of 
mountain  mala.  But  Claudio  Sillero-Zubiri  and  Maria 
Cotelli,  research  fellows  with  the  Simien  Jackal  Con- 
servation and  Ecology  Project,  have  already  resumed 
then  work  in  the  park. 

Cathy  Schloeder  and  Michael  Jacobs  have  also 
returned  to  Awash  National  Park,  which  suffered  little 
damage.  They  are  obtaining  data  for  managing  wildlife 
and  integrating  the  concerns  of  local  people  in  the 
park's  management. 

African  elephant  and  rhino  programs  have 
produced  some  promising  results.  David  Western  re- 
cently ended  his  three-year  term  as  chairman  of  the 
African  Elephant  and  Rhino  Specialist  Croup.  During 
his  term  he  helped  persuade  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Trade  in  Endangered  Species  (CITES)  to  des- 
ignate the  African  elephant  an  endangered  species,  thus 
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banning  all  trade  in  ivory.  Western  and  Chris  Gakahu 
have  been  involved  in  highly  successful  efforts  to  breed 
black  rhinos  in  well-guarded  Kenyan  sanctuaries.  Rhi- 
no populations  are  growing  at  Aberdares,  Lake  Na- 
kuru,  and  Nairobi  national  parks.  Nairobi  now  has 
more  than  60  and  is  providing  rhinos  to  start  breeding 
programs  in  other  parks. 

Projects  in  two  new  countries  were  added.  In 
Botswana,  Peter  Frederick  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
Okavango  Delta  and  proposed  an  improved  plan  for 
its  management.  In  Namibia,  Joel  Berger  is  assessing 
the  impact  of  removing  rhinos'  horns  before  poachers 
get  to  them. 

African  Forests 

With  Rinding  from  WCI,  USAID,  and  the  World 
Bank,  the  Congo  Forest  Conservation  Project  will  es- 
tablish a  protected  reserve  in  the  biologically  rich 
Nouabale-Ndoki  area  of  northwestern  Congo.  Under 
the  direction  of  Michael  Fay,  working  with  the  Congo 
government,  this  major  initiative  will  compile  an  ex- 
tensive inventory  of  the  forest  and  prepare  sustainable 
use  plans  for  the  areas  surrounding  the  core  forest 
reserve.  Included  will  be  research  on  the  forest  ele- 
phant. Exploration  of  the  region  by  Fay  and  Marcellin 


mm 


Agnagna  of  the  Congolese  Ministere  de  l'Economie 
Forestiere  in  1990  resulted  in  the  current  plan.  During 
this  trip,  potential  reserve  boundaries  were  defined  and 
densities  of  forest  elephants,  lowland  gorillas,  and, 
chimpanzees  were  estimated  and  found  to  be  very 
high.  The  government  declared  its  intention  to  create 
a  national  park  later  that  year.  WCI  project  staff  will 
base  two  field  stations  in  the  forest  and  administrative 
headquarters,  managed  by  Matthew  Hatchwell,  in  the 
Congo  capital  of  Brazzaville. 

A  new  training  and  monitoring  center,  funded 
by  USAID,  is  being  built  in  Zaire's  Ituri  Forest,  in  the 
town  of  Epulu.  Under  John  and  Terese  Hart,  the 
center  will  provide  students  and  professors  from  the 
University  of  Kisangani  with  a  base  for  exploring  and 
documenting  the  forest's  biological  diversity.  Mean- 
while the  Harts  continue  to  expand  their  work  on 
okapi  and  duiker  ecology  and  on  rain-forest  dynamics. 

In  eastern  Zaire,  Jefferson  Hall  began  a  three- 
month  appraisal  of  the  endemic  Grauer's  gorilla,  last 
surveyed  in  1959  by  George  Schaller,  who  estimated 
its  population  between  5,000  and  15,000.  Preliminary 
findings  suggest  an  uneven  distribution  of  gorillas. 
Hunting  has  reduced  gorilla  densities  to  low  levels  in 
most  of  the  region,  though  pockets  of  significant  pop- 
ulations remain. 

In  Cameroon's  Korup  Forest 
National  Park,  James  Powell  and  his 
colleagues  conducted  many  surveys 
during  the  year  and  hosted  a  regional 
conference  for  WCI's  African  Forest 
personnel  in  January  1991.  Ann 
Edwards  and  John  Payne  completed 
surveys  of  primates  and  duikers; 
reptile,     bat,     and     bird  surveys 


Flooded  forest  of  the  Amazon. 


Knowing  how  an  ecosystem  works,  knowing  the  interrelations  between  that  system  and  its  human 
inhabitants,  is  critical  to  effective  conservation.  In  WCI,  we  make  it  our  business  to  get  that  knowledge, 
and  we  are  thus  uniquely  capable  of  generating  innovative  sollutions  to  problems  and  developing  real- 
istic conservation  programs. 

John  G.  Robinson 
Director,  Wildlife  Conservation  International 
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Scientists  in  WCI's  African  Forests  program  met  in  Korup  Forest  National  Park,  Cameroon. 


continued;  and  small  mammal  surveys  and  general 
inventory  work  got  under  way.  Experts  in  biotelemetry 
from  the  Bronx  Zoo  are  helping  to  develop  techniques 
for  radio-collaring  forest  elephants. 

Hunting  still  has  a  significant  impact  on  wild- 
life densities  in  the  forest,  especially  on  large  mammals 
and  birds.  It  remains  the  greatest  obstacle  to  wildlife 
recovery  in  Korup.  Project  personnel  have  had  some 
success  in  providing  alternative  sources  of  income  and 
in  discouraging  hunting  in  the  core  study  area,  but 
roughly  600  inhabitants  in  six  villages  remaining  in  the 
forest  still  depend  on  bushmeat  as  a  source  of  protein 
and  income.  Relocation  of  the  villages  to  new  sites  in 
the  buffer  zone  is  being  encouraged,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Cameroon,  the  Worldwide  Fund  for  Nature- 
UK,  and  the  British  Overseas  Development  Agency 
will  help  with  the  move  by  providing  buildings  and  lo- 
gistical support. 

A  little-known  area  of  southeastern  Cameroon 
was  explored  by  Karl  Stromayer  and  Atanga  Ekobo  to 
assess  its  conservation  potential  and  to  determine  pos- 
sible boundaries  for  a  series  of  reserves.  Proposals  for 
the  Lake  Lobeke,  Mongokele,  and  Boumba  Bek  re- 
serve areas  emphasized  gorillas  and  elephants.  This 
region  of  great  biodiversity  contains  some  of  the  high- 
est densities  of  gorillas,  elephants,  and  bongo  in  Africa. 

Expansion  of  the  Kibale  Forest  Project  in 
Uganda,  where  WCI  has  been  operating  since  1970, 


will  include  emphasis  on  applied  aspects  of  forest  man- 
agement and  on  the  training  of  Ugandan  nationals. 
WCI  Assistant  Director  for  African  Programs  William 
Weber  is  working  with  Kibale  Forest  Project  directors 
Andrew  Johns  and  Gilbert  Basuta,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  USAID  and  Makerere  University  on  these  new 
aspects  of  the  program.  Ongoing  projects  in  the  forest 
include  Basuta's  research  on  the  ecology  and  behavior 
of  chimpanzees,  John  Kasenene's  study  of  the  ecology 
and  use  of  wild  coffee,  and  Marijke  Steenbeek's  out- 
reach program. 

Aspects  of  the  Nyungwe  Forest  Conservation 
Project  in  Rwanda,  particularly  those  concerning  tour- 
ism, were  hampered  by  an  invasion  of  the  area  in 
October  1990  by  Rwandan  refugees  living  in  southern 
Uganda.  Attention  was  thus  concentrated  on  inventory 
work,  which  is  currently  a  high  priority,  led  by 
Elizabeth  Williamson.  By  comparing  data  from  sur- 
veys in  different  zones  of  the  forest,  the  project's  staff 
will  form  a  comprehensive  picture  of  species  diversity 
and  distribution,  enabling  them  to  evaluate  and  imple- 
ment the  current  management  plan  for  the  area.  Train- 
ing personnel  in  French  and  English,  the  reception  of 
visitors,  and  forest  ecology  has  also  expanded.  WCI 
Biodiversity  Coordinator  Amy  Vedder  visited  Rwanda 
in  June  1991  to  help  evaluate  the  project's  inventory 
methods  and  goals  as  it  enters  its  third  year. 
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Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 

News  from  the  region  was  dominated  by  the  launching 
of  Paseo  Pantera  ("Path  of  the  Panther"),  a  multi- 
national effort  that  will  link  park-related  conservation 
projects  in  Belize,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama.  Funded  by  a 
major  matching  grant  from  USAID,  and  in  close  collab- 
oration with  the  Caribbean  Conservation  Corporation 
(CCC),  the  program  will  stress  regional  conservation 
strategies  and  cross-border  agreements  for  such  diverse 
ecosystems  as  rain  forests,  cloud  forests,  mangrove 
swamps,  coastal  areas,  and  coral  reefs. 

As  developed  by  Regional  Coordinator  Archie 
Carr  III  and  managed  by  James  Barborak,  Paseo 
Pantera  will  include  regional  ecotourism  and  buffer 
zone  projects  as  well  as  environmental  education  and 
management  planning.  The  Global  Life  of  Project 
Plan  and  the  Two- Year  Plan  were  submitted  to  the  re- 
gional office  of  USAID  in  March  1991,  and  several 
new  projects  were  launched  in  the  ensuing  months. 

Ecotourism  as  a  conservation  tool  in  Central 
America  will  be  explored  in  three  phases  beginning 
with  the  production  of  a  handbook  to  be  used  by  com- 
mittees in  each  country.  The  first  of  three  buffer-zone 
projects  will  involve  the  Bay  Islands  off  the  Caribbean 
coast  of  Honduras.  Environmental  education  programs 
have  also  been  started  there  under  Susan  Jacobson,  and 
at  the  Rio  Platano  Biosphere  Reserve  in  Honduras 
under  Vince  Murphy. 

Scientific,  management  planning  projects 
under  Paseo  Pantera  include  a  new  study  by  Julieta 
Carrion  de  Samudio  of  wildlife  use  by  native  peoples 
in  Bocas  del  Toro  National  Park  and  of  the  conserva- 
tion needs  of  El  Cope  National  Park,  both  in  Panama. 
While  other  new  efforts  are  considered  in  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  several  ongoing 
projects  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Pantera  net- 
work. 

In  Belize,  Jacque  Carter's  and  Janet  Gibson's 
work  on  management  plans  for  Glovers  Reef  was  given 
a  boost  by  a  major  USAID  grant  in  March  toward 
establishing  reserve  status.  World  Heritage  Site  or  Bio- 
sphere Reserve  status  is  still  being  sought  for  the  entire 
Barrier  Reef.  Protected  status  is  also  proposed  for  the 
Maya  Mountains  in  Belize,  where  Bruce  Miller  is  col- 
lecting information  on  migratory  birds  in  the  Caracol 
and  Gallon  Jug  areas.  Around  Tikal  in  the  Maya 


Biosphere  Reserve  of  El  Peten,  Guatemala,  Howard 
Quigley,  Milton  Cabrera,  and  Maria  Jose  Gonzalez  be- 
gan their  census  of  mammal  populations. 

Outside  the  Pantera  sphere,  fieldwork  on  sev- 
eral important  projects  in  Mexico  was  concluded  or 
winding  down,  including  Eduardo  Inigo's  work  on 
birds  of  prey  in  the  Lacondona  Forest,  Ignacio  March's 
study  of  white-lipped  peccaries  around  Calakmul,  and 
Fernando  Gonzalez-Garcfa's  investigation  of  the 
homed  guan  in  Chiapas. 

Tropical  South  America 

WCI  scientists  are  scattered  throughout  the  forests  of 
northern  South  America.  The  program  in  Venezuela 
now  includes  projects  ranging  from  hunter  education 
to  a  study  of  spider  monkey  ecology.  In  a  recently 
signed  cooperative  agreement  involving  the  National 


White  uakari  in  Brazil's  flooded  forest. 


Parks  Institute  (INPARQUES)  and  Econatura,  WCI 
will  provide  training  and  support  for  young  scientists 
and  park  personnel  under  the  direction  of  long-time 
WCI  Research  Fellow  Edgard  Yerena.  With  major 
funding  from  the  European  Economic  Community, 
biological  monitoring,  field  research,  and  training  will 
be  developed  in  order  to  establish  a  sound  scientific 
foundation  for  improving  the  parks  system. 

Working  in  the  central  plains  of  the  country 
with  Venezuelan  colleagues  and  students,  John 
Thorbjarnarson  has  developed  a  research  and  conser- 
vation program  for  endangered  Orinoco  crocodiles  in 
two  national  parks  and  several  private  reserves.  Sup- 
port is  provided  by  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  and  FUDENA,  a  national  conservation 
organization,  as  well  as  WCI. 
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Some  Wild  Census  Figures— The  Battle  to  Save  Wildlife 


Counting  animals  in  the  wild  is  often  a  necessary  part  of  conservation.  Censuses 
reveal  whether  particular  species,  or  entire  ecosystems,  are  declining,  maintaining 
their  equilibrium,  or,  more  rarely,  recovering.  WCI  scientists  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  this  arduous  task,  and  some  interesting  and  informative  figures  have 
emerged  from  their  work  in  the  past  two  years. 


Wild  Bactrian  camel  and  wild  ass,  Mongolia. 


•  At  Fanjing  Mountain  in  China's  Guizhou  Province,  the  population  of  golden  monkeys  is  estimated  at 
less  than  1,000  by  William  Bleisch.  He  has  counted  as  many  as  428  in  one  group  and  50  in 
another. 

•  Alan  Rabinowitz  puts  the  number  of  Indochinese  tigers  in  Thailand's  forests  at  far  less  than  the 
400-600  reckoned  as  late  as  1990. 

•  George  Schaller  reports  the  population  of  Bactrian  camels  in  the  Gobi  Desert  of  Mongolia  and 
China  at  about  1,000,  according  to  local  biologists. 

•  In  Sumatra's  Gunung  Leuser  National  Park,  Carel  van  Schaik  calculates  that  two-thirds  of  the 
forest's  vertebrate  biomass,  dominated  by  primates,  lives  in  the  trees.  Mammals  outweigh  birds  by 
a  factor  of  20. 

•  From  590  to  998  Humboldt's  penguins,  depending  on  the  season,  have  been  counted  by  Chile's 
Forestry  Service  on  Pan  de  Azucar  Island,  now  the  species'  major  breeding  ground  in  Chile. 

•  Claudio  Campagna  judges  that  43,000  elephant  seals  live  at  Peninsula  Valdes  in  Patagonia, 
Argentina,  making  it  the  only  growing  colony  in  a  generally  declining  population. 

•  The  latest  census  of  mountain  gorillas  in  the  Virunga  Mountains  of  Rwanda,  where  the  first  study 
was  conducted  by  WCI's  George  Schaller  in  1959,  counted  about  322  animals,  up  from  a  low  of 
254  in  1981. 

•  In  the  general  census  of  forest  elephants  being  directed  by  Richard  Barnes  in  Equatorial  and  West 
Africa,  by  far  the  greatest  density  of  animals— six  per  sq.  km  — was  found  by  Karl  Stromayer  and 
Atanga  Ekobo  in  Cameroon's  Lake  Lobeke  area. 
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Colombia's  forests,  in  the  area  surrounding 
Utria  National  Park,  are  being  studied  by  a  multi- 
disciplinary  team  of  scientists,  including  WCI's  Heidi 
Rubio.  She  hopes  to  resolve  ecological  conflicts  arising 
from  the  use  of  wildlife  by  the  Enbara  Indians  in  this 
unusually  species-rich  region.  Also  in  the  cloud  forest, 
a  landmark  radio-tracking  and  ecological  study  was  be- 
ing conducted  by  Craig  Downer  of  the  little-known 
mountain  tapir,  the  largest  mammal  in  this  ecosystem. 

Two  major  projects  are  underway  in  Ecuador. 
Luis  Suarez  and  Patricio  Mena  are  gathering  data  in  a 
three-year  project  that  will  lead  to  long-term  biological 
monitoring  of  "indicator  species"  in  the  high  cloud 
forests.  In  the  USAID-funded  Sustainable  Use  of  Bio- 
logical Resources  (SUBIR)  program,  WCI  is  collab- 
orating with  CARE  International  and  The  Nature 
Conservancy.  With  the  participation  of  Suarez  and 
Lisa  Naughton,  the  project  began  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  preserving  Ecuador's  extraordinary  bio- 
diversity by  using  the  forests  on  a  sustainable  basis  and 
involving  local  people  in  conservation. 

In  the  first  major  state  and  federal  reserves  es- 
tablished to  protect  Brazil's  threatened  flooded  forests, 
Research  Zoologist  Marcio  Ayres  is  building  an  impor- 
tant multi-disciplinary  program  with  Brazilian  and 
international  scientists.  The  Lake  Mamiraua  Ecological 
Station  has  become  the  center  for  studying  and 
preserving  this  vast  area  and  for  training  young  profes- 
sionals in  its  ecology  and  practical  management. 

On  the  127,000-acre  ranch  of  Roberto  Klabin 
in  the  Pantanal  region  of  southern  Brazil,  Charles 
Munn,  assisted  by  Katherine  Renton,  began  studies  of 
the  great  hyacinth  macaw,  now  reduced  to  about 
3,000  in  nature  and  severely  threatened  by  the  inter- 
national bird  trade.  Munn  continues  to  monitor  the 
status  of  macaws  and  other  wildlife  in  Peru's  Manu 
National  Park  and  the  recently  established  Tam- 
bopata-Candamo  Reserve.  In  the  same  area  Enrique 
Ortiz  began  a  three-year  study  of  the  impact  of  human 
use  on  the  ecology  of  the  Brazil  nut  tree,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  least  understood  food  sources  in 
the  Amazon  basin. 

Support  for  young  indigenous  scientists,  in 
the  form  of  research  grants  and  training  in  conserva- 
tion biology,  remains  particularly  active  in  tropical 
South  America.  Shortcourses  were  conducted  during 
the  year  in  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  and 


the  training  program  was  formalized  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Assistant  Director  for  Latin  American 
Programs  Stuart  Strahl  in  New  York,  Marcio  Ayres  in 
Brazil,  and  Regional  Training  Coordinator  Maria  Elfi 
Chaves  in  Colombia.  In  the  critical  Andean-Amazon 
region,  a  training  network  is  being  formed  with  the 
collaboration  of  Econatura  in  Venezuela,  Fundacion 
Natura  in  Colombia,  EcoCiencia  in  Ecuador,  and 
APECO  in  Peru.  The  program  will  sponsor  student 
project  grants  and  regular  training  sessions. 

Temperate  South  America 

Through  the  efforts  of  long-time  WCI  Research  Fel- 
low Patricia  Majluf,  a  proposal  to  allow  the  hunting  of 
sea  lions  and  fur  seals  was  turned  down  by  the  Peru- 
vian Ministry  of  Fisheries.  Her  report  and  widespread 
coverage  in  the  media  were  instrumental  in  reasserting 
the  "vulnerable"  status  of  these  species  and  their  pro- 
tection from  hunting,  capture,  and  trade. 

Another  dramatic  success,  based  on  the  work 
of  Mario  Parada,  was  scored  in  Chile,  where  the  gov- 
ernment set  aside  280  square  miles  of  critical  flamingo 
breeding  habitat  in  five  major  reserves  in  the  high 
Andean  plains  of  the  north.  The  task  now  is  to  gather 
migration  and  nesting  information  on  flamingos  and 
to  protect  their  altiplano  habitat  on  a  regional  basis  in 
Bolivia,  Argentina,  and  Peru,  as  well  as  Chile.  This 
work  has  already  been  started  by  Enrique  Bucher  and 
Terence  Boyle  in  northwestern  Argentina,  with  the 
international  database  coordinated  by  CONAF,  the 
Chilean  forestry  service. 

Andrew  Taber,  who  began  the  long-term 
study  of  the  Chacoan  peccary  in  Paraguay,  has  moved 
his  center  of  operations  to  Bolivia,  where  he  will  also 
be  working  on  peccary  management  plans  for  several 
reserves  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  Based  in 
Santa  Cruz,  he  has  local  support  from  the  Fundacion 
Amigos  de  la  Naturaleza.  Taber's  work  on  the  Chacoan 
peccary  is  being  carried  on  by  Nora  Neris  de  Colman. 

Surveillance  and  management  of  Argentina's 
Patagonia  coast  continues  to  expand  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Regional  Coordinator  and  Senior  Conserva- 
tionist William  Conway.  A  complete  aerial  census  of 
seabirds  and  marine  mammals  along  more  than  750 
miles  of  coast  in  Chubut  and  Santa  Cruz  provinces 
was  conducted,  and  the  second  year  of  the  Punta  Leon 
colony    inventory    was     completed     by  Claudio 
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Campagna,  Pablo  Yorio,  and  Guillermo  Harris.  Most 
important  has  been  the  development  of  the  WCI 
sponsored  Patagonian  conservation  organization,  Fun- 
dacion  Patagonia  Natural,  under  the  leadership  of 
Harris.  With  Campagna,  Harris  played  a  major  role  in 
defeating  an  effort  to  reopen  sealing  in  Argentina. 
FPN  leads  the  battles  to  win  protection  for  the  great 
bird  and  mammal  colonies  at  Punta  Leon.  Campagna 
has  extended  his  long-term  study  of  sea  lions  to  in- 
clude its  main  predator,  the  killer  whale.  At  Punta 
Tombo,  where  Dee  Boersma  has  been  conducting  con- 
servation research  on  Magellanic  penguins  over  the 
past  ten  years,  reconstruction  of  the  station's  facilities 
were  70  percent  complete  and  many  local  students 
were  added  to  the  training  program. 

Tropical  Asia 

With  the  visit  of  WCI  Director  John  Robinson  and 
Assistant  Director  for  Asia  Mary  Pearl  to  Eastern 
Malaysia  in  July  and  August  1990,  attention  was 
focused  on  intensifying  the  comprehensive  conserva- 
tion program  for  Malaysia's  two  provinces  on  Borneo, 
Sarawak  and  Sabah.  Associate  Research  Zoologist 
Elizabeth  Bennett,  in  residence  there  for  several  years, 
began  directing  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  logging, 
hunting,  mineral  levels,  shifting  cultivation,  and  bot- 


Ullas  Karanth  tracking  tigers  at  Nagarahole  National  Park,  India. 


any  on  wildlife  numbers  in  Sarawak,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Forest  Department.  She  is  also  conducting, 
with  Ramesh  Boonratana,  a  survey  of  the  entire 
Kinabatangan  area  of  eastern  Sabah,  which  has  im- 
portant populations  of  orangutans,  elephants,  Suma- 
tran  rhinos,  and,  especially,  proboscis  monkeys,  which 
Boonratana  continues  to  study.  A  two-year  study 
throughout  Sarawak  and  Sabah  to  determine  the 
abundance  and  distribution  of  large  vertebrates  will 
help  shape  the  regulation  of  game  hunting,  and  a  com- 
prehensive survey  in  the  Batang  Ai/Lanjak  Entimau 
region  of  Sarawak  will  determine  the  effects  of  both 
hunting  and  slash-and-burn  farming. 

At  the  request  of  Mahedi  Andau,  director  of 
the  Wildlife  Department  of  Sabah,  WCI  Research  Zo- 
ologist Alan  Rabinowitz  began  to  advise  the  depart- 
ment on  restructuring  toward  a  greater  emphasis  on 
conservation.  He  will  set  up  a  research  program  in  the 
fall  of  1991  and  has  planned  regional  training  courses 
for  wildlife  managers  with  Elizabeth  Bennett. 

In  Thailand  during  the  year,  Rabinowitz  com- 
pleted his  research  on  carnivores  at  Huai  Kha  Khaeng 
National  Park  and  surveyed  tiger  populations  along 
the  northern  border,  with  the  hope  of  protecting 
them.  Protecting  Thailand's  parks  and  reserves  is  the 
new  focus  of  WCI's  grant  funds  administered  by  Pro- 
fessor Warren  Brockelman  of  Mahidol  University  in 
Bangkok.  Researchers  from  the  universities  and  the 
Forest  Department  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in 
this  broad  survey,  the  results  of  which  will  be  reviewed 
at  Mahidol  and  by  the  government  for  possible  con- 
servation action. 

Rabinowitz  also  turned  up  in  Laos  in  No- 
vember 1990,  with  Sompoad  Srikosamatara,  to  discuss 
conservation  priorities  for  the  first  time  with  govern- 
ment officials.  Srikosamatara  later  signed  an  agreement 
between  WCI  and  the  government  concerning  system- 
atic wildlife  surveys  and  training  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment personnel.  In  his  native  Thailand,  Srikosamatara 
continues  his  long-term  study  of  hoofed-animal  dis- 
tribution in  relation  to  the  location  of  key  minerals  in 
their  diet. 

The  stress  in  Indonesia  was  on  training.  At 
Gunung  Leuser  National  Park  in  northern  Sumatra, 
Carel  van  Schaik  taught  Indonesian  forest  ecologists 
how  to  census  wildlife  and  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
human  use  of  the  forest.  Similar  lessons  were  taught 
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by  Lisa  Curran  in  Indonesian  West  Kalimantan, 
Borneo,  particularly  with  regard  to  logging  and  seed 
collection. 

WCI  has  been  at  the  center  of  conservation 
research  and  action  in  Papua  New  Guinea  for  nearly 
ten  years,  a  major  supporter  of  the  indigenous 
Research  and  Conservation  Foundation  of  Papua  New 
Guinea,  the  organizer  of  a  consortium  of  American 
conservation  organizations,  and  the  principal  sponsor 
of  research  in  the  country.  The  research  program  will 
now  move  ahead  under  the  direction  of  Associate 
Research  Zoologist  Bruce  Beehler,  an  internationally 
recognized  authority  on  New  Guinea  wildlife.  With 
several  projects  already  underway  at  Crater  Mountain 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  WCI  is  working  to  create 
a  model  conservation  and  rural  development  program 
that  will  include  studies  of  the  effects  of  tourism  on 
local  people  and  wildlife,  and  intensive  efforts  to 
improve  local  people's  lives  through  garden  inten- 
sification, cooperative  manufacturing,  and  marketing 
of  artifacts  and  carefully  selected  nontimber  forest 
products. 

Temperate  Asia 

WCI  Director  for  Science  George  Schaller  worked  in 
both  Mongolia  and  China  during  the  year.  With  local 
scientists  in  Mongolia  he  surveyed  Gobi  brown  bears 
and  snow  leopards,  and  he  began  his  own  research  on 
wild  camels  of  the  Gobi  Desert,  with  the  goal  of 
eventual  reserve  designation.  In  China,  he  was  con- 
cerned with  the  distribution  and  abundance  of  large 
mammals,  including  Tibetan  antelope,  wild  yak,  and 
wild  ass  in  the  Chang  Tang  Plateau.  The  Chinese 
government  officially  designated  92,000  square  miles 
of  the  plateau  as  one  of  the  world's  largest  protected 
areas. 

Research  on  the  golden  langur  of  Guizhou 
Province  in  southern  China  was  begun  by  WCI's 
William  Bleisch,  Xie  Jiahua  of  Guiyang  Normal 
University,  and  Yang  Yeqing,  director  of  the 
Fanjingshan  Reserve.  Useful  new  information  has 
emerged  about  this  formerly  unknown  animal,  and  the 
groundwork  for  managing  the  reserve  and  its  unique 
flora  and  fauna  has  been  established. 


WCI's  field  site  at  Middle  Caye.  Glovers  Reef,  Belize. 

New  Parks  and  Reserves 
Around  the  World 

WCI  studies  and  recommendations  were 
instrumental  in  the  declaration  or  con- 
sideration of  the  following  wildlife  parks, 
reserves,  and  centers  during  the  year. 

Chang  Tang  Reserve,  Tibetan  Plateau,  China. 

92,000  square  miles — one  of  the  world's  largest 
reserves — wild  yak,  tibetan  antelope,  snow  leop- 
ards, Tibetan  bears,  lynxes,  wild  asses — surveyed 
by  WCI  Director  for  Science  George  Schaller. 

National  Flamingo  Reserve  System,  Chile. 

280  square  miles — high  in  the  Andean  altiplano — 
nesting  range  for  three  species  of  flamingo- 
administered  by  the  Chilean  Forestry  Service  in 
five  areas. 

Training  and  Monitoring  Center,  Epulu,  Ituri 
Forest,  Zaire. 

New  headquarters  for  studying  the  forest's  bio- 
diversity, under  WCI  Research  Zoologists  Terese 
and  John  Hart. 

Athi-Kapiti  Plains,  Kenya  (in  progress). 
Area  southwest  of  Nairobi  National  Park  for  wild- 
life migration — being  planned  by  Helen  Gichohi. 

Nouabale-Ndoke  Reserve,  Congo  (in  progress). 
4,000  square  miles— forest  elephants,  chim- 
panzees, gorillas,  buffalo,  leopards,  giant  hogs— 
largely  untouched  area — to  be  directed  by  Michael 
Fay,  managed  by  Matthew  Hatchwell. 

Glovers  Reef,  Belize  (in  progress). 
Part  of  the  the  Belize  Barrier  Reef,  largest  in  the 
Caribbean— essential  to  the  country's  overall  con- 
servation and  development — planning  by  Jacque 
Carter  and  Janet  Gibson. 
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Wildlife  Conservation  International  (WCI) 
Projects 

Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 

1.  USAID/ROCAP-WCI/CCC  cooperative  program, 
Archie  Carr  III,  James  Barborak,  and  Kathleen 
Williams. 

2.  Belize  Barrier  Reef  conservation  and  management, 
Belize.  Jacque  Carter  and  Janet  Gibson. 

3.  Tropical  forest  reserve  planning  in  Caracol,  Belize. 
Bruce  Miller. 

4.  Tarpon  status  and  marine  conservation,  Costa  Rica. 
Didihier  Chacon  and  Archie  Carr  III. 

5.  Park  corridor  planning,  Costa  Rica.  Robert  Carlson. 

6.  Population  size  and  structure  of  Morelet's  crocodiles 
in  El  Peten,  Guatemala.  Oscar  Lara. 


7.  Survey  of  conservation  needs  in  El  Peten,  Guatemala. 
Howard  Quigley,  Milton  Cabrera,  and  Maria-Jose 
Gonzalez. 

8.  Environmental  education,  Bay  Islands,  Honduras. 
Susan  Jacobson. 

9.  Environmental  education,  Rio  Platano  Biosphere  Re- 
serve, Honduras.  Vince  Murphy. 

10.  Lacondona  Forest  Conservation,  Mexico.  Eduardo 
Inigo  and  Rodrigo  Medelh'n. 

1 1 .  Calakmul  Biosphere  Reserve,  Yucatan,  Mexico.  Joann 
Andrews. 

12.  Ecology  of  the  horned  guan,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 
Fernando  Gonzalez-Garcfa. 

13.  White-lipped  peccary  study  and  habitat  evaluation, 
Calakmul,  Mexico.  Ignacio  J.  March. 


Field  course  in  Brazil. 


Training  in  the  Field 


Every  regional  WCI  initiative  involves  training  in  conservation  biology,  in  field  study  methods  and 
ecological  monitoring,  environmental  law  and  education.  Programs  ranging  from  intensive 
shortcourses  in  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Peru  to  projects  sponsored  by  Mahidol 
University  in  Thailand  are  training  a  new  generation  of  scientists  and  other  conservation  professionals 
to  work  in  their  own  countries.  They  are  also  providing  a  much-needed  scientific  foundation  for 
conservation  efforts. 

In  the  past  year,  420  people  received  WCI  training  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  There 
were  active  programs  in  China,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Mongolia,  Papua  New  Guinea,  Thailand, 
Cameroon,  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  Zaire,  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 
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14.  Bastimentos   Marine   National   Park  management, 
ANCON,  Panama. 

15.  Ecology  and  migration  of  marine  turtles,  Panama. 
Anne  and  Peter  Meylan. 

16.  Wildlire  use  in  Bocas  del  Toro  and  El  Cope  National 
Parks,  Panama.  Julieta  Carrion  de  Samudia. 

Tropical  South  America 

17.  IUCN  Parrot  Group  support.  Donald  Bruning. 

1 8.  IUCN  Cracidae  Group  support.  Stuart  Strahl. 

19.  Regional  shortcourses  in  conservation  biology.  Stuart 
Strahl. 

20.  Hyacinth  macaws,  Brazil.  Charles  Munn. 

21.  Primates  and  flooded  forest  biogeography,  western 
Amazon,  Brazil.  Marcio  Ayres. 

22.  Biogeography,  western  Amazon,  Brazil.  Jay  Malcolm. 

23.  Population  estimate  and  ecological  data,  black-fronted 
piping  guan,  Brazil.  Sandra  Pacagnella. 

24.  White-lipped  peccaries,  Brazil.  Jose  Vagoso. 

25.  Alto  Quindino  avifauna  conservation,  Colombia.  Luis 
Miguel  Renjifo. 

26.  Indigenous  communities,  Utria  National  Park,  Co- 
lombia. Heidi  Rubio. 

27.  Mountain  tapir,  Ecuador.  Craig  Downer. 

28.  WCI/USAID  cloud  forest  conservation,  Ecuador.  Luis 
Suarez  and  Patricio  Mena. 

29.  Curassow  surveys  and  hunter  interviews,  Ecuador. 
Ruth  Garces. 

30.  Pinzon  Island  giant  tortoise  conservation,  Galapagos 
Islands,  Ecuador.  Linda  Cayot  and  Luis  Calvopina. 

31.  Ecology  of  Amazon  parrots  and  parks  recommenda- 
tions, Peru.  Charles  Munn. 

32.  Effects  of  hunting,  Manu  National  Park,  Peru.  Carol 
Mitchell  and  Ernesto  Raez-Luna. 

33.  Human  use  of  the  Brazil  nut  tree,  Peru.  Enrique  Ortiz. 

34.  Orinoco    crocodile    conservation,    Venezuela.  John 
Thorbjarnarson. 

35.  Cracids,  oilbirds,  and  wildlife  trade,  Venezuela.  Stuart 
Strahl. 

36.  Rio  Nichare  ethnobiology  and  rain-forest  conserva- 
tion, Venezuela.  Isaac  Goldstein  and  Stuart  Strahl. 

37.  Timber  exploitation,  Imataca  Reserve,  Venezuela.  Jose 
Ochoa. 

38.  Margarita  Island  Parrot  Conservation,  Venezuela.  K. 
Silvius  and  P.  Marquez. 


39.  Hunter  education,  Venezuela.  Jose  Lorenzo  Silva. 

40.  Spider  monkey  ecology,  Venezuela.  H.  Castellanos. 

41.  Henri  Pittier  National  Park  conservation  program, 
Venezuela.  Amigos  Cientificos  del  Parco  Nacional 
Henri  Pittier. 

42.  Private  landowner  conservation  initiative,  Venezuela. 
Gilberto  Rios. 

43.  Parrot  projects,  Venezuela.  Philip  Desenne. 

44.  Venezuelan  student  conservation  program,  Venezuela. 
Econatura. 

45.  Freshwater  turtles,  Venezuela.  Cynthia  Lagueux. 

46.  Crocodiles,  Venezuela.  Andres  Seijas. 

47.  Biocide  use  in  the  llanos,  Venezuela.  Gianfranco  Basili 
and  Stanley  Temple. 

48.  Regional  student  grants  programs,  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador,  and  Peru.  Stuart  Strahl  and 
Econatura. 

Temperate  South  America 

49.  Sea  lions  and  coastal  management,  Argentina.  Claudio 
Campagna. 

50.  Support  for  the  Department  of  Conservation,  Chubut 
Province,  Argentina.  William  Conway. 

51.  Conservation  of  Punta  Leon  seabird  and  mammal  col- 
onies, Argentina.  Guillermo  Harris,  Claudio 
Campagna,  and  Pablo  Yorio. 

52.  Oiled  penguins,  coastal  conservation,  Argentina. 
ECOBIOS. 

53.  Magellanic  penguins  at  Punta  Tombo,  Argentina.  P. 
Dee  Boersma  and  Pablo  Yorio. 

54.  Valdes  Research  Station,  conservation  coordination, 
Fundacion  Patagonia  Natural,  Argentina.  Guillermo 
Harris. 

55.  Flamingo  and  seabird  surveys,  Argentina.  Guillermo 
Harris. 

56.  Conservation  of  Patagonian  cormorant  colonies, 
Argentina.  Gabriel  Punta. 

57.  Flamingos,  northwest  Argentina.  Enrique  Bucher  and 
Terence  P.  Boyle. 

58.  Peccaries  and  conservation  management,  Bolivia. 
Andrew  Taber. 

59.  Curassows,  parrots,  and  macaws,  Bolivia.  Guy  Cox. 

60.  Flamingo  Center,  Chile.  Mario  Parada  and  CONAF. 

61.  Humboldt  penguin  conservation,  Chile.  Alfonso 
Glade,  Mario  Parada,  and  Hector  Oyarzo. 
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62.  Ecology  and  conservation  of  the  Chacoan  peccary, 
Paraguay.  Andrew  Taber. 

63.  South  American  fur  seal  ecology  and  conservation, 
Peru.  Patricia  Majluf. 

East  African  Savannas 

64.  East  African  coordination  and  administration.  David 
Western. 

65.  Rhino  Rescue  Fund.  David  Western. 

66.  African  Elephant  Action  Plan.  David  Western. 

67.  Support  for  African  Elephant  and  Rhino  Specialist 
Group  (IUCN).  Christopher  Gakahu. 

68.  Elephant  genetics,  "DNA  fingerprinting."  Nicholas 
Georgiadis. 

69.  Okavango  Delta  wildlife  reconnaissance,  Botswana. 
Peter  Frederick. 

70.  Government    Advisor    in    wildlife  conservation, 
Ethiopia.  Jesse  C.  Hillman. 

71.  Simien  jackal  ecology,  Ethiopia.  C.  Sillero-Zubiri  and 
M.D.  Gondii. 

72.  Conservation  education,  Ethiopia.  John  Osborne. 

73.  Awash  National  Park  management,  Ethiopia.  Catherine 
Schloeder,  Michael  Jacobs,  and  Chris  Hillman. 

74.  Zoological  monitoring,  Amboseli  National  Park,  Kenya. 
David  Western. 

75.  Nairobi  National  Park  management,  Kenya.  Helen 
Gichohi  and  David  Western. 

76.  Nakuru  National  Park  management,  Kenya.  Chris 
Gakahu  and  Evans  Mwangi. 

77.  Tourist  impact  on  wildlife,  Masai  Mara,  Kenya.  Chris 
Gakahu  and  Wesley  Henry. 

78.  Kitengela  ecological  design,  Kenya.  Helen  Gichohi. 

79.  Laikipia  Elephant  Project,  Kenya.  John  Waithaka. 

80.  Conservation     of    desert-dwelling    black  rhinos, 
Namibia.  Joel  Berger. 

81.  Somali    wild    ass    conservation,    Somalia.  Patricia 
Moehlman. 

82.  Jackal  ecology  and  Tanzanian  conservation,  Tanzania. 
Patricia  Moehlman. 

83.  Ngorongoro  Park  monitoring  and  training,  Tanzania. 
M.  Mshanga. 

84.  Conservation  status  of  forest  birds  in  the  Uzungwa 
Mountains,  Tanzania.  David  Moyer. 

85.  Training  and  education,  Tanzania.  Patricia  Moehlman. 


86.  Monitoring  and  training  in  Ruaha,  Lake  Manyara, 
and  Tarangire  National  Parks,  Tanzania.  David  Babu, 
Karim  Hirji,  and  Patricia  Moehlman. 

87.  Lake  Manyara  National  Park  expansion  and  mon- 
itoring, Tanzania.  Patricia  Moehlman. 

88.  Wild  dog  conservation,  Zimbabwe.  Joshua  Ginsberg. 
African  Forests 

89.  Forest  surveys — -Regional  networking  and  training, 
Congo,  Gabon,  Zaire.  William  Weber. 

90.  Forest  elephant  surveys  and  management  plans,  West 
Africa.  Richard  Barnes. 

91.  Primate  use  in  forest  habitats,  West  Africa.  Cheryl 
Fimbel. 

92.  Status  of  elephants,  Santchou  Reserve,  Cameroon. 
Martin  Tchamba. 

93.  Black  rhino  status,  Cameroon.  Martin  Tchamba. 

94.  WCI/USAID  Korup  Forest  Project,  Cameroon.  James 
Powell. 

95.  Primate  distribution  and  mammal  abundance,  Korup 
Forest,  Cameroon.  Ann  Edwards  and  John  Payne. 

96.  WCI/EC  elephant  surveys,  Cameroon  and  Congo. 
Karl  Stromayer  and  Atanga  Ekobo. 

97.  Habitat  disturbance  analysis,  Makokou  Reserve, 
Gabon.  Sally  Lahm. 

98.  Impact  of  logging,  Lope  Reserve,  Gabon.  Lee  White. 

99.  Manatees  and  coastal  conservation,  Ivory  Coast. 
Kouadio  Akoi. 

100.  WCI/USAID  Nyungwe  Forest  conservation,  Rwanda. 
Rob  Clausen  and  Elizabeth  Williamson. 

101.  Animal  seed  dispersers  as  key  elements  for  conserva- 
tion of  tropical  forests,  Nyungwe  Forest,  Rwanda. 
Joseph  Mvukiyumwami,  Amy  Vedder,  and  Kanyoyo 
ka  Kajondo. 

102.  Primate  conservation  and  education,  Tiwai  Island, 
Sierra  Leone.  John  Oates. 

103.  WCI/USAID  Kibale  Forest  Station,  Uganda.  John 
Kasenene,  Andrew  Johns,  and  Makerere  University. 

104.  Ecology  and  behavior  of  chimpanzees,  Uganda. 
Gilbert  Isabirye  Basuta. 

105.  Potential  economic  importance  of  wild  coffee, 
Uganda.  John  Kasenene. 

106.  Okapi  ecology  and  behavior,  parks  planning,  Ituri 
Forest,  Zaire.  Terese  and  John  Hart. 

107.  Maiko  National  Park  surveys,  Zaire.  Claude  Sikubwabo. 

108.  Grauer's  gorilla,  Zaire.  Jefferson  Hall. 
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Temperate  Asia 

109.  Wildlife  surveys  and  reserve  planning,  Tibetan  Pla- 
teau, China.  George  Schaller. 

1 10.  Guizhou  golden  monkey  conservation  and  education, 
China.  William  Bleisch  and  Xie  Jiahua. 

111.  Gibbon  conservation,  Yunnan,  China.  Chen  Nan. 

112.  Wildlife  research  and  conservation,  Mongolia.  George 
Schaller,  A.  Tulgat,  and  G.  Amarsanaa. 

Tropical  Asia/Pacific 

113.  Regional  training,  Southeast  Asia.  Mary  Pearl, 
Elizabeth  Bennett,  Alan  Rabinowitz  and  Lisa  Curran. 

114.  Tigers  and  other  carnivores  in  Nagarahole  National 
Park,  India.  Ullas  Karanth. 

115.  Forest  conservation  policies,  India.  Balachander 
Ganesan. 

116.  Tropical  ecology,  Borneo,  Indonesia.  Tim  O'Brien 
and  Margaret  Kinnaird. 

117.  Wildlife  surveys  and  training,  Laos.  Sompoad 
Srikosamatara. 

1 18.  Wildlife  surveys  and  logging  impact,  Sarawak,  Malaysia. 
Elizabeth  Bennett  and  Zainuddin  Dahaban. 

119.  Proboscis  monkey  conservation,  Malaysia.  Ramesh 
Boonratana. 

120.  Langur  conservation,  Sabah,  Malaysia.  Arthur  Mitchell. 

121.  Support  for  national  conservation  organization,  Papua 
New  Guinea.  Mary  Pearl,  David  Vosseler,  and  David 
Gillison. 

122.  Soil  seed  banks,  Bulolo  Valley,  Papua  New  Guinea. 
Lawong  Balun. 

123.  Dwarf  cassowary  conservation  and  reserve  planning, 
Papua  New  Guinea.  Andrew  Mack  and  Debra 
Wright. 

124.  Carnivore  ecology,  Huai  Kha  Kaheng  Sanctuary, 
Thailand.  Alan  Rabinowitz. 

125.  Conservation  training  and  coordination,  Thailand. 
Warren  Brockelman  and  Alan  Rabinowitz. 

126.  Research  and  training  in  conservation  biology, 
Thailand.  Sompoad  Srikosamatara. 


Professor  Xie  Jiahua,  co-director  of  the 
Golden  Monkey  Project  in  south  central  China. 

127.  Ungulate       distribution,       Thailand.  Sompoad 
Srikosamatara. 

128.  Tiger  surveys,  Thailand.  Alan  Rabinowitz. 
North  America 

129.  Humpback  whale  status  and  conservation,  Hawaii, 
U.S.A.  Deborah  Glockner-Ferrari  and  Mark  Ferrari. 

Education  and  Training 

130.  Environmental  education/"Outreach."  James  Connor. 

131.  Pew  Charitable  Trusts  Field  Training  Grants.  William 
Weber. 

132.  WCI  Research  Fellowship  Program.  Mary  Pearl. 
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Programs  and  publications  that  teach  how  nature  works  and 
raise  public  awareness  about  local  and  global  conservation 
issues.  Reports  on  innovative  efforts  in  reviving  science  education, 
training  teachers,  using  the  zoos  and  aquarium  as  teaching  resources, 
serving  the  schools  of  metropolitan  New  York,  and  reaching  audi- 
ences here  and  abroad. 


Bronx  Zoo  Education 

Wildlife  Inquiry  through  Zoo  Education,  the  depart- 
ment's published  curriculum  in  wildlife  science  and 
conservation,  reached  thousands  of  new  junior  high 
and  high  school  students  in  24  states  during  its  third 
year  of  national  dissemination.  Survival  Strategies,  the 
second  module  of  W.I.Z.E.,  was  adopted  by  147  new 
schools,  58  percent  of  them  public,  42  percent  private. 

The  burgeoning  network  of  W.I.Z.E.  users  has 
led  to  the  development  of  a  certified  trainer  program, 
which  will  be  instituted  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Florida 
to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  W.I.Z.E.  trainers 
for  the  new  sites.  Dissemination  is  also  aided  by 
W.I.Z.E.  workshops  hosted  by  cooperating  zoological 
institutions,  such  as  the  Riverbanks  Zoo  in  Colombia, 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Greater  Baton  Rouge  Zoolog- 
ical Park  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  which  joined  the 
group  this  year  as  centers  of  information  for  teachers 
and  administrators. 

New  supplemental  materials — -guides  to  the 
study  of  animal  behavior,  the  art  and  science  of  exhibit 
design,  and  animals  in  the  classroom — were  provided 
to  all  W.I.Z.E.  subscribers.  A  guide  to  the  use  of  na- 
tional forests  as  alternative  sites  for  student  fieldwork  is 
currently  being  developed.  These  materials  and  periodic 
newsletters  help  maintain  the  currency  and  usefulness 
of  W.I.Z.E.  classwork  and  zoo  field  trips. 

At  the  early  end  of  the  school  spectrum,  the 
Pablo  Python  Looks  at  Animals  program  ended  two 


years  of  testing  among  750  kindergarten  through 
third-grade  students  in  28  metropolitan  area  classes. 
The  project's  evaluator  found  that  Pablo  both  ex- 
panded the  time  spent  on  teaching  fundamental  sci- 
ence skills  and  stimulated  higher  scores  on  content 
tests  and  science  achievement  mastery  scales.  This 
evidence  helped  secure  national  validation  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  after  rigorous  review 
by  a  national  panel  of  experts.  Federal  funding  has 
been  received  for  dissemination,  which  will  begin  on 
October  1,  1991.  The  Bronx  Zoo  is  now  the  only  zoo 
in  the  country  with  two  programs  recognized  for 
excellence  in  this  way  and  disseminated  with  Federal 
funds. 

Pablo  Python  brings  science  into  the  curric- 
ulum at  an  early  stage,  stressing  observation  skills  and 
zoo  visits  for  study  and  direct  experience  of  the  an- 
imals. Teacher-training  workshops  emphasize  methods 
of  teaching  and  using  the  zoo  as  a  teaching  resource. 
The  program  also  promotes  close  interaction  between 
parents  and  children  on  science-related  activities.  Two 
special  workshops  on  Pablo  Python  were  held  in 
February  at  a  conference  titled  "Exploring  Math  and 
Science"  sponsored  by  the  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education. 

Meanwhile,  the  department  embarked  on  a 
long-term  project,  funded  by  a  major  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  provide  a  national 
model  of  instruction  on  habitat  ecology  for  grades  4-6, 
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filling  the  gap  between  Pablo  Python  and  W.I.Z.E. 
When  the  program  for  this  underserved  audience  is 
completed  in  1994,  nationally  published  curriculum 
materials  will  have  been  created  by  the  department  for 
every  grade  level  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school. 

The  Habitat  Ecology  Learning  Program 
(H.E.L.P.)  will  train  33  teachers  each  year  in  60-hour 
workshops  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  using  innovative  meth- 
ods refined  by  the  department  over  the  past  ten  years. 
A  multifaceted  approach  to  subject  matter  will  focus 
on  learning  beyond  the  classroom,  at  zoos  and  other 
sites,  as  well  as  classroom  preparation  and  follow-up. 
Requiring  participants  to  pass  on  the  techniques  they 
have  learned  in  their  home  schools  and  districts  will 
multiply  the  program's  effectiveness. 

Out  of  these  sessions  will  evolve  a  comprehen- 
sive series  of  teachers'  manuals  that  will  help  teachers 
in  grades  4-6  to  make  ecology  a  coherent  part  of  their 
science  curriculum,  with  the  zoo  serving  as  a  living 
classroom.  Planning  for  national  dissemination  will  be 
part  of  the  four-year  project. 

H.E.L.P.  will  derive  much  of  its  subject 


Bennett's  wallaby  at  the  Children's  Zoo. 


High  school  students  in  the  Bronx  Zoo's 
Animal  Care  Management  program. 


matter  and  methodology  from  the  daily  teaching  ex- 
perience of  Zoo  Education  staff  over  the  past  decade, 
particularly  in  the  award-winning  Windows  on  Wildlife 
(W.O.W.)  program.  During  the  past  fall  and  spring, 
304  W.O.W.  sessions  on  the  ecology  of  various  hab- 
itats were  taught  at  the  Zoo.  A  special  W.O.W.  series 
was  attended  by  70  students  from  P.S.  84  in  Manhat- 
tan, thanks  to  a  grant  from  Christadora,  Inc.  After 
attending  six  sessions  at  the  Zoo  on  the  earth's  major 
biomes,  with  an  emphasis  on  endangered  species,  the 
participants  continued  their  study  of  how  nature 
works  with  a  trip  to  the  Manice  Education  Center  in 
Massachusetts. 

A  similar  program,  in  ten  sessions,  was  con- 
ducted for  25  homeless  children  from  the  Powers 
Avenue  and  Jackson  Avenue  Family  Residences  in  the 
Bronx,  sponsored  by  New  York's  Department  of  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  the  Human  Resources  Administration, 
and  the  Board  of  Education.  The  30-hour  program 
culminated  with  a  gala  party  for  the  children  and  their 
families. 

Planning  for  the  new  Wildlife  Biology  Program 
began  during  the  year.  Funded  by  a  grant  from  Citi- 
bank, this  in-depth,  full-term  course  in  subjects  rang- 
ing from  vertebrate  zoology  to  conservation  biology 
will  provide  an  exciting  alternative  for  students  from 
all  16  Bronx  high  schools  to  attain  credits  in  science. 
Conferences  with  guidance  counselors  and  principals 
were  held  in  the  spring  to  introduce  the  program  and 
arrange  student  schedules  for  extended  periods  of 
study  at  the  Zoo. 

In  another  new  course,  Zoo  Exhibition  and 
Design,  60  sixth-graders  from  the  White  Plains  Inter- 
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mediate  School  explored  in  six  sessions  how  animal 
biology,  behavior,  and  husbandry  influence  zoo  exhibit 
design  from  initial  concept  to  final  construction.  Stu- 
dent designs  were  critiqued  by  instructors  in  the  last 
session,  and  how  they  defended  their  projects  provided 
a  good  reflection  of  how 
much  they  had  learned. 

A  program  of 
minority  teaching  fellow- 
ships began  in  the  spring, 
thanks  to  a  generous  grant 
from  The  Rockefeller 
Group,  with  the  hiring 
of  three  instructor  trainees 
from  Colgate  University, 
Brooklyn  College,  and 
the  City  College  of  New 
York.  Thirty-five  hours 
of  training  prepared 
them  to  assist  in  teaching  sum- 
mer programs,  including  Zoo 
Camp  and  Around  the  World 
with  Pablo  Pvthon. 


than  equal  time  for 
species  survival. 


Tanzania,  and  John  G1 
Graphic  Arts  on  the  creati< 

"Cave  Capers," 
Adventures,"  and  "Let's  G 
the  many  programs  that  d 
participants  and  37,687 
Schoolchildren  visiting 
totaled  309,948  for  the 
Friends  of  the 
250  volunteers,  led  fr< 


Zoo  educators  of  the 
21st  century  will  not 
want  to  settle  for  wild- 
life education  as  a 
nice  frosting  on  the 
curricular  cake.  They 
should  accept  nothing 
less  in  the  curriculum 
the  all-important  subject  of 

Annette  Bekovits 
Chair  of  Education 


Among  the  programs  I  

designed  for  the  casual  zoo  visitor,  two  new  self-guided 
tours — for  JungleWorld  and  the  Children's  Zoo — 
were  added  to  the  six  published  in  1989.  Visitors 
reported  that  the  tours  increased  their  interest  in  con- 
servation. Additional  self-guided  tours  are  planned  for 
visitors  interested  in  aquatic  animals  around  the  Zoo 
and  reptiles  and  amphibians  at  the  newly  renovated 
Reptile  House.  Nearly  35,000  visitors  benefited  from 
the  self-guided  tour  program  during  the  year. 

Several  new  courses  were  inspired  by  the  Ba- 
boon Reserve  and  African  Village,  opened  in  August, 
with  its  Africa  Lab  on-site  classroom.  "Lucy's  Foot- 
steps" explored  the  parallel  development  of  humans 
and  baboons  in  Africa,  and  "Tracking  Wild  Animals" 
trained  participants  in  the  use  of  biotelemetry.  Equip- 
ment for  the  latter  was  funded  by  the  Rudin  Founda- 
tion, as  is  a  multi-level  kit  of  educational  materials 
being  developed  for  use  in  the  Baboon  Reserve. 

NYZS  staff  teaching  special  sessions  included 
Dr.  Bonnie  Raphael  of  Animal  Health  on  reproductive 
studies,  Dr.  Mary  Pearl  of  WCI  on  conservation  ef- 
forts for  monkeys  and  apes  in  Asia,  Dr.  Patricia 
Moehlman  of  WCI  on  her  fieldwork  with  jackals  in 


wynne  of  Exhibition  and 
an  of  Baboon  Reserve. 
"Bears,"  "Winter  Wildlife 
io  to  the  Hop"  were  among 
Irew  2,913  general  audience 
'  in  organized  school  groups, 
the  Zoo  in  organized  groups 
year. 

Zoo,  now  numbering  about 
?e  guided  tours  for  17,095 
schoolchildren  and  1 ,799 
a  adults,  and  visited  2,500 
patients  in  hospitals  and 
homes  through  the  Out- 
reach Program.  They 
were  also  active  in  sever- 
al key  Zoo  projects. 

FOZ  docents 
assisted  logistics  and  even 
funding  for  the  Rhino 
Walk  led  by  Michael 
Werikhe.  Several  joined 
in  the  10.8-mile  trek 
— I  from  the  Central  Park 
Zoo  to  the  Bronx  Zoo.  For  Katherine  the  koala's  stay 
at  Zoo  Center,  two  FOZ  were  stationed  at  the  exhibit 
to  provide  visitors  with  information  about  koalas  and 
their  marsupial  relatives.  In  an  important  research  pro- 
ject, 25  FOZ  members  helped  gather  information  on  the 
nesting  behavior  of  concave-casqued  hornbills  in  the 
World  of  Birds  that  will  be  collated  with  data  from  ten 
other  zoos  to  assess  the  mating  success  of  these  birds. 


Teacher  training  at  the  Bronx  Zoo 
involves  animal  care  and  handling. 
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Two  new  Biofact  Carts,  at  which  FOZ  vol- 
unteers provide  pertinent  wildlife  information  to  zoo 
visitors,  were  inaugurated,  on  elephants  at  Zoo  Center 
and  gelada  baboons  at  the  Baboon  Reserve.  Docents 
also  worked  tirelessly  in  the  campaign  to  restore  pro- 
posed City  budget  cuts. 

The  Children's  Zoo  opened  in  spring  1991 
with  new  exhibits  for  Bennett's  wallabies  and  ring- 
tailed  lemurs,  both  in  the  Locomotion  area.  Partici- 
patory exhibits — pogo  sticks  for  the  wallabies  and  a 
climbing  tree  for  the  lemurs — help  visitors  understand 
the  particular  movements  of  these  animals  through 
imitation. 

There  were  532,007  visitors  to  the  Children's 


Jumping  like  a  wallaby  at  the  Children's  Zoo. 
Zoo,  and  66,360  visitors  enjoyed  camel  rides  in  Wild 
Asia  Plaza,  where  four  new  dromedary  camels  joined 
the  Zoo's  herd. 


New  York  Aquarium  Education 

Through  its  teacher  training  development  programs  in 
Discovery  Cove,  the  department  is  reaching  more  and 
more  teachers  throughout  the  City,  at  every  grade 


level.  Forty  workshops  during  the  year  trained  16,500 
teachers  in  using  the  Aquarium  as  a  living  classroom 
and  inspired  the  creation  of  new  programs,  a  sixteen- 
fold  increase  over  the  past  two  years.  At  P.S.  230  in 
Brooklyn,  as  an  example  of  the  program's  success,  the 
department  worked  with  a  sixth-grade  teacher  to  es- 
tablish an  interdisciplinary  marine  science  curriculum 
for  gifted  children  incorporating  trips  to  the  Aquarium. 
Two  other  teachers  at  the  school  followed  suit,  and 
parents  of  the  children  have  also  become  deeply  in- 
volved. 

A  unique  two-year  program  funded  by  the 
New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts  involves  25  stu- 
dents from  Brooklyn's  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
in  marine  themes  related  to  math,  language  arts,  and 
social  studies  as  well  as  biology  and  ecology.  Named 
OCTOPUS  by  the  students — for  "Our  Cultural  Tech- 
nologies and  Our  Place  Under  the  Sea" — the  program 
is  developed  around  such  topics  as  whales,  sharks,  fish, 
invertebrates,  conservation,  and  career  awareness  and 
includes  collecting  and  field  trips  in  the  New  York 
area.  In  the  program's  second  year,  these  high  school 
students  will  teach  and  serve  as  mentors  for  middle 
school  students. 

OCTOPUS  was  part  of  an  extensive  educa- 
tional program  that  enrolled  about  42,000  school- 
children during  the  year.  In  total,  more  than  275,000 
schoolchildren  visited  Aquarium  exhibits. 

Reaching  beyond  the  Aquarium's  boundaries, 
the  department  created  a  program — "Seanior  Studies" — 
for  environmentally  conscious  residents  of  local  nursing 
homes.  Using  music,  art,  and  artifacts,  instructors  con- 
ducted classes  for  400  elder  citizens,  many  of  whom 
subsequently  visited  the  Aquarium  itself. 

Awards  associated  with  department  efforts  in- 
cluded the  AAZPA  Significant  Achievement  Award  for 
the  innovative  concepts,  exhibits,  and  graphic  design 
of  Discovery  Cove;  Long  Island  University's  Pres- 
idential Award  to  Senior  Instructor  Merryl  Kafka  "In 
recognition  of  Outstanding  Contributions  to  Science 
Education,"  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Marine  Ed- 
ucators Association;  and  the  Partners  in  Education 
Award  from  the  Training  Opportunities  Program  to 
Coordinator  of  Special  Projects  LeAnn  Gast,  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

With  a  grant  from  the  Hudson  River  Founda- 
tion, curricular  materials  for  school  groups  and  visitors 
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Young  visitors  at  the  Hudson  River  exhibit. 


are  being  developed  for  the  Aquarium's  new  Hudson 
River  exhibit.  They  will  focus  on  the  river's  history 
and  conservation.  Future  programs  will  involve  both 
upriver  and  downriver  schools. 

Central  Park  Zoo  Education 

General  audience  and  school  programs  continued  to 
grow.  More  than  1,000  adults  and  children  learned 
about  animals  and  their  habitats  in  courses  such  as 
"The  Birds"  and  "Animals  for  All  Ages."  New  courses 
on  the  zoo's  gardens,  taught  by  Horticulturist  Nancy 
Tim,  showed  visitors  how  the  Tropic  Zone's  indoor 
rain  forest  was  created  and  explored  the  challenges  of 
using  plants  to  establish  naturalistic  habitats. 

In  school  programs,  more  than  200  teachers 
learned  how  to  use  the  zoo  as  an  educational  resource 
in  a  series  of  workshops,  and  nearly  70,000  students 
visited  the  zoo  for  classes  or  in  organized  school  groups. 

A  series  of  zoo-produced  videos  were  installed 
in  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Center  to  give  zoogoers  a 
behind-the-scenes  glimpse  of  the  zoo  and  alert  them  to 
exhibits  of  special  interest.  The  videos  tour  the  zoo's 


kitchens  and  explore  the  mating  behaviors  of  pen- 
guins, puffins,  caimans,  and  snakes. 

Penguin-mating  was  also  the  subject  of  talks 
given  by  ZooGuides  in  the  Edge  of  the  Icepack  ex- 
hibit. After  in-depth  training,  the  guides  began  a  regu- 
lar schedule  of  lectures  throughout  the  penguins'  nest- 
ing and  breeding  season. 

Volunteer  ZooGuides,  now  numbering  90, 
spearheaded  an  effort  to  keep  the  Central  Park  Zoo 
open  during  New  York  City's  spring  budget  crisis.  Sta- 
tioned at  the  department's  mobile  cart,  they  collected 
nearly  100,000  signatures  on  petitions  urging  Mayor 
Dinkins  and  members  of  the  City  Council  to  restore 
zoo  funding. 

Publications 

The  new,  more  contemporary  design  of  Wildlife  Con- 
servation magazine  continued  to  garner  praise  in  the 
publishing  world.  In  September,  Wildlife  Conservation 
received  an  Ozzie  Award  for  Design  Excellence,  spon- 
sored by  Magazine  &  Design  Production.  More  than 
1 ,300  entries  were  evaluated  by  a  nationwide  panel  of 
judges,  who  gave  Wildlife  Conservation  a  Bronze 
Award  for  Best  Redesign,  Association,  Nonprofit  or 
Government;  and  Honorable  Mention  for  Best  Re- 
design in  the  Consumer  category. 

The  Bronx  Zoo 's  Paper,  the  two-year-old  pub- 
lication which  supplies  each  visitor  with  a  map  of  the 
Zoo  and  information  on  exhibits  and  guest  services,  re- 
ceived an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Ohio  Museums  As- 
sociation. 

In  its  editorial  content,  Wildlife  Conservation 
continued  to  emphasize  endangered  species  and  cur- 
rent issues  in  conservation.  Noted  wildlife  journalists 
and  photographers — such  as  Jon  Luoma,  John  Mitch- 
ell, George  Laycock,  Edward  Ricciuti,  and  Erwin  and 
Peggy  Bauer — covered  a  wide  variety  of  topics  ranging 
from  the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  wild  animals  to  the 
appalling  conditions  of  many  of  our  national  wildlife 
refuges  and  the  efforts  to  reintroduce  wolves  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  The  November/December  issue 
included  a  special  section  on  oil  spills  and  their  men- 
ace to  wildlife  around  the  world. 

Wildlife  Conservation  also  featured  the  dis- 
covery that  chimpanzees  dose  themselves  with  plants 
that  may  hold  promise  for  treating  human  ailments, 
the  developing  interest  among  large  U.S.  corporations 
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Visitors  line  up  at  the  Central  Park  Zoo  to  protest  city  budget  cuts. 


in  devoting  some  of  their  energy  and  resources  to  ben- 
efit wildlife,  the  annual  spectacle  of  hall  a  million 
sandhill  cranes  gathering  on  Nebraska's  Platte  River, 
and  the  unique  tree-dwelling  possums  and  kangaroos 
of  Australia's  rain  forests. 

Wildlife  Conservation  International's  Director 
for  Science  George  Schaller  wrote  from  Mongolia 
about  cooperative  programs  to  preserve  the  Gobi 
brown  bear,  the  snow  leopard,  and  other  rare  creatures 
in  that  little-known  country.  Other  WCI  stories  by 
WCI  researchers  included  reports  from  Malaysia  on 
that  nation's  mammoth  undertaking  to  relocate  prob- 
lem wild  Asian  elephants  to  ensure  their  survival,  on 
the  dazzling  courtship  and  breeding  displays  of  New 
Guinea  bowerbirds,  and  on  the  amazing  array  of  pri- 
mates in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  basin.  In  addition. 
Wildlife  (Conservation  announced  that  Tanzania  and 
WCI  collaborated  to  set  aside  a  corridor  of  land  giving 
African  elephants  a  much-needed  safe  passage  between 
Manyara  National  Park  and  Marang  Forest  Reserve. 

John  Colson  was  hired  as  publisher  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  in  March  to  strengthen  advertising  sales 
and  related  business  aspects  of  the  magazine.  A  three- 
year  strategic  plan  was  developed,  and  its  implemen- 
tation began  in  late  June. 
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Serving  New  York's  Schools 

More  than  655,000  schoolchildren  visited  the  zoos  and  aquarium  in  or- 
ganized groups  during  the  year. 

Classes  at  all  three  facilities  enrolled  more  than  80,000  students. 

Every  school  district  in  New  York  City  and  most  in  the  metropolitan 
area  are  served  by  classes  and  other  programs  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  New 
York  Aquarium,  and  Central  Park  Zoo. 
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How  the  Society  supports  itself,  serves  the  community,  and 
informs  the  public.  Reports  on  fund-raising,  membership, 
marketing  and  communications,  construction,  maintenance,  guest 
services,  personnel,  admissions,  transportation,  and  group  sales. 


Public  Affairs 

As  public  funding  continued  to  deteriorate  during  the 
year,  the  importance  and  urgency  of  raising  private 
funds,  membership,  and  public  awareness  grew.  The 
effort  and  the  response  were  heartening  in  many  re- 
spects, and  instructive  in  others,  as  new  approaches 
emerged  to  sustain  the  Society's  role  in  conservation, 
education,  research,  and  cultural  leadership. 

The  Society  has  forged  ahead  with  major  cap- 
ital projects  that  are  essential  to  the  realization  of  its 
mission  to  save  wildlife,  teach  ecology,  and  inspire 
care.  Donors  had  already  given  generously  to  the 
Bronx  Zoo's  Baboon  Reserve  and  African  Market 
(opened  in  August  1990),  to  the  Elephant  Protection 
Plan  and  other  aspects  of  conservation  action  in  the 
field,  to  teacher  training,  wildlife  nutrition,  and  wild- 
life pathology.  At  year's  end  accumulated  capital  support 
totaled  $18,247,861,  including  campaign-designated 
gifts  of  $1  million  from  the  George  F.  Baker  Trust, 
$500,000  from  Dr.  Judith  Sulzberger,  and  $433,000 
from  the  Howard  Phipps  Foundation. 

Funding  for  the  Ecology  Education  Center  at 
the  Bronx  Zoo  got  underway  with  $510,000  from  the 
Bodman  Foundation,  $285,000  from  the  Henry  and 
Lucy  Moses  Fund  (plus  critical  operating  support), 
$250,000  from  the  Vincent  Astor  Foundation, 
$135,000  from  the  Achelis  Foundation,  and  $75,000 
from  The  Barker  Welfare  Foundation.  Another  zoo 
education    project — Minority    Education  Scholar- 


ships—received $100,000  from  Citibank  and  $50,000 
from  The  Rockefeller  Group.  Trustee  Shirley 
Katzenbach  provided  $250,000  to  the  Emil  Dolensek 
Research  Suite  at  the  Animal  Health  Center,  along 
with  $250,000  in  annual  support  for  the  Society,  and 
the  Marilyn  Simpson  Charitable  Trust  gave  $75,000 
toward  the  endowment  for  the  Distinguished  Scientist 
in  Wildlife  Nutrition.  The  Robert  Wood  Johnson,  Jr. 
Charitable  Trust's  gift  of  $450,000  went  to  the  cam- 
paign's Crisis  Fund  for  Vanishing  Wildlife,  $200,000 
of  which  was  designated  for  the  Saving  Tropical 
Forests  component.  Additional  campaign  support  was 
received  from  Mrs.  Roswell  Gilpatric  and  Manufactur- 
ers Hanover  Trust. 

Operating  funds  for  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  New 
York  Aquarium  totaled  $2,776,614,  with  individuals 
giving  $691,284.  George  F.  Baker  joined  the  honor 
roll  of  Best  Friends,  those  who  have  been  responsible 
for  gifts  of  $1  million  to  the  Society  over  their  lives. 
Bequests  totaling  $842,000  included  $254,662  from 
the  estate  of  John  F.  Porter,  $152,848  from  Jean 
Knowles,  $100,000  from  Isabel  and  Henry  Ault,  and 
$100,000  from  Nell  Webster.  A  gift  of  $100,000  from 
long-time  Annual  Patron  Peggy  Catalane  brought  the 
Pooled  Income  Fund  to  more  than  $450,000. 

Among  the  28  new  contributors  to  the  Sponsor- 
a-Species  Program,  which  raised  $61,456  during  the 
year,  were  the  Allen  Stevenson  School,  Cook  College 
Student  Activity,  Hyde  Park  Elementary  School,  Lake 
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NYZS  President  Howard  Phipps,  Jr.  presents  the  Society's  Gold 
Medal  to  Gilbert  Grosvenor  and  the  National  Geographic  Society. 


Mahopac  Rotary  Club,  the  Masters  School,  the  New 
Jersey  Branch  of  AALAS,  Reliance  Group  Holdings, 
Inc.,  and  Uni-Mail  Corporation. 

Foundations  gave  $1,047,530  for  budgetary 
purposes.  Those  providing  $20,000  or  more  in  general 
support  were  the  G.  Unger  Vetlesen  Foundation,  the 
Nichols  Foundation,  and  the  Park  Avenue  Charitable 
Fund.  Designated  grants  included  $359,000  from  the 
Edward  John  Noble  Foundation  for  the  Wildlife  Sur- 
vival Center  on  St.  Catherines  Island,  $100,000  from 
The  Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  for  the  Genetics 
Research  Program,  $30,000  from  the  Norcross  Wild- 


life Foundation  for  educational  graphics  and  inter- 
active devices  in  the  Bronx  Zoo's  new  Northern  Ponds 
exhibit,  $25,000  for  Animal  Health  and  Zoo  Educa- 
tion from  the  Charles  A.  Dana  Foundation,  $25,000 
from  the  Louis  Calder  Foundation  for  the  Childrens' 
Zoo  Theater  and  Windows  on  Wildlife,  and  $25,000 
from  the  Samuel  &  May  Rudin  Foundation  to  create 
educational  materials  for  the  Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr. 
Africa  Lab.  A  challenge  grant  from  the  Geraldine  R. 
Dodge  Foundation  partially  funds  the  development  of 
educational  materials  for  the  Pablo  Python  curriculum. 

The  Business  Committee,  chaired  by  Richard 
Voell  of  The  Rockefeller  Group,  helped  raise 
$1,008,300  from  corporations.  Gifts  of  $20,000  or  more 
were  received  from  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation, 
Inc.;  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.;  CITIBANK; 
Liz  Claiborne  Foundation;  Coca-Cola  USA;  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Company  of  New  York;  The  Hoffmann- 
La  Roche  Foundation;  Kal  Kan  Foods  Inc.;  The  New 
York  Times  Company  Foundation;  The  Ogilvy  Founda- 
tion; Patagonia,  Inc.;  Pepsi  Cola;  The  Reader's  Digest 
Association;  The  Rockefeller  Group;  and  Wyssmont 
Company,  Inc.  Significant  gifts-in-kind  were  provided 
by  Arnell  Construction  Corp.,  The  Perkin-Elmer  Cor- 
poration, General  Motors  Corporation,  Olympus  Cor- 
poration, Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Philip 
Morris  Companies  Inc.,  and  Timex  Corporation. 

More  than  $129,000  was  raised  for  education 
and  WCI  field  programs  at  the  Corporate  Benefit 


NYZS  Membership  Push 

On-site  recruitment  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  New  York  Aquarium, 
and  Central  Park  Zoo  brought  in  6,731  new  NYZS 
members  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  raising  membership 
to  an  all-time  high  of  37,345.  Strategically  placed 
membership  carts  staffed  by  persuasive  personnel  selling 
the  best  institutional  membership  package  in  the  City  were 
part  of  an  effort  that  aimed  to  sign  up  10,000  new 
members  by  the  end  of  the  summer  season. 
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A  10.8-mile  walk  from  the  Central  Park  Zoo  for  rhino  conservation, 
led  by  Michael  Werikhe  of  Kenya,  ended  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 


Dinner-Dance  on  June  26,  chaired  by  Eugene  R. 
McGrath  of  the  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of 
New  York  (the  Business  Committee's  new  chairman) 
and  Robert  G.  Schwartz  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  On  Corporate  Sponsor  Week- 
ends, more  than  10,000  employees  of  NYZS  corporate 
donors  were  admitted  free  to  the  Bronx  Zoo,  New 
York  Aquarium,  and  Central  Park  Zoo. 

Funding  for  Wildlife  Conservation  Interna- 
tional totaled  $3,152,120  and  included  contributions 
from  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations,  from 
William  Beebe  Fellows,  Friends  of  WCI  (co-chaired 
this  year  by  John  Pierrepont  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
R.  Siphron),  direct-mail  appeals,  and  telemarketing. 
Programs  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Americas  were  fund- 
ed by  a  number  of  major  donors. 

The  Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg  Foun- 
dation gave  $317,000  for  rain-forest  and  elephant  pro- 
tection programs.  WCI's  work  in  Malaysian  Borneo 
was  granted  $315,000  by  the  John  D.  and  Catherine 
T.  MacArthur  Foundation.  The  Kleberg  Foundation 
of  Texas  gave  $150,000  to  conservation  projects  in 
Tanzania,  and  the  Kinnoull  Foundation  of  London 


provided  $90,000  to  help  realize  a  conservation  strat- 
egy for  the  Belize  Barrier  Reef,  including  funds  to 
purchase  Middle  Cave. 

The  Armand  Erpf  Fellowship  Award,  es- 
tablished by  Trustee  Sue  Erpf  Van  de  Bovenkamp  to 
provide  $10,000  annually  over  sixteen  years  for  out- 
standing WCI  scientists,  was  initially  bestowed  on 
Claudio  Campagna  for  his  marine  mammal  work  in 
Argentina  and  Ullas  Karanth  for  his  study  of  tigers  in 
India.  Other  important  WCI  gifts  included  $45,000 
from  the  Tortuga  Foundation  for  conservation  in 
Central  and  South  America,  $25,000  from  the  Sach- 
aruna  Foundation  for  George  Schaller's  survey  of 
Tibetan  wildlife,  and  $20,000  each  from  Advisor 
Bradley  Goldberg  and  from  Betty  Wold  Johnson  and 
Douglas  Bushnell. 

Membership  in  WCI  reached  a  new  high  of 
56,000,  with  13,000  added  during  the  year.  Special 
appeals  included  campaigns  for  the  African  elephant, 
Brazilian  rain  forests,  WCI's  Paseo  Pantera  ("Path  of 
the  Panther")  program  in  Central  America,  and  a  new 
telemarketing  effort  on  the  same  theme  in  late  spring. 

NYZS  membership  reached  an  all-time  high 
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Jane  Polin  of  the  General  Electric  Foundation  (right)  presents 
check  to  Annette  Berkovits  and  James  Meeuwsen  for 
updating  Windows  on  Wildlife  (W.O.W.)  materials. 


of  37,345,  an  increase  of  nine  percent  over  last  year. 
Membership  direct-mail  appeals  were  complemented 
by  concerted  on-site  campaigns  at  the  zoos  and  Aquar- 
ium, where  more  than  6,700  new  members  were 
signed  up. 

Membership  support  for  the  Society  grew  by 
$159,000  to  more  than  $2.1  million,  an  eight  percent 
increase  that  can  be  ascribed  to  more  members  and 
higher  rates  instituted  on  April  1.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Sustaining  membership  category  was  eliminated 
and  the  Senior  category  added.  In  response  to  our 
constituency,  the  Dual  level  was  redefined  to  cover 
either  two  adults  or  one  adult  and  one  child.  In  addi- 
tion to  dues,  members  and  other  donors  contributed 
more  than  $185,000  through  several  direct-mail  ef- 
forts and  more  than  $700,000  in  annual  operating 
support. 

Annual  members'  clean-up  drew  more  than 
400  volunteers  to  the  Bronx  and  Central  Park  zoos.  At 


the  former,  some  participants  helped  to  build  the 
beaver  dam  at  the  new  Northern  Ponds  exhibit.  The 
97th  annual  meeting  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  featured  film 
footage  of  wildlife  in  the  Bale  Mountain  region  of 
Ethiopia  and  a  compelling  report  on  the  illegal  trade  in 
reptile  products  by  Central  Park  Zoo  Curator  Peter 
Brazaitis.  The  Society's  gold  medal  was  presented  to 
NYZS  Trustee  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  in  honor  of  cooperative 
ventures  between  NYZS  and  NGS  in  conservation. 

Included  in  the  expanding  NYZS  travel  pro- 
gram were  trips  to  Alaska,  Kenya,  Baja  California,  and 
Patagonia;  whale-watching  off  Cape  Cod;  bird- 
watching  at  Jamaica  Bay  and  Alley  Pond  Nature  Cen- 
ter; and  a  voyage  around  New  York  Harbor  on  the 
sloop  Clearwater. 

Several  changes  and  new  developments  should 
help  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Marketing  and 
Communications  division.  The  need  to  market  facil- 
ities, services,  and  products,  to  clarify  the  Society's 
mission  as  a  global  institution,  and  to  proclaim 
achievements  to  an  ever  broader  constituency  has  nev- 
er been  greater. 

At  the  leadership  level,  a  Marketing  and 
Communications  Committee  was  formed  with  Trustee 
John  Elliott,  Jr.  as  chairman.  Committee  members 
from  the  media  and  marketing  disciplines  will  help 
promote  the  Society's  goals  and  exploit  the  conserva- 
tion-conscious marketplace.  Internally,  Marketing  and 
Communications  now  encompasses  Publications, 
which  is  responsible  for  Wildlife  Conservation  mag- 
azine, and  Media  Services,  which  includes  audio  and 
video  production  as  well  as  photographic  services  and 
the  Society's  extensive  and  historic  film  and  photo 
archives. 

Traditional  ventures  in  marketing  included 
long-term  commitments  by  Pepsi-Cola  and  Kodak 
that  resulted  from  interdepartmental  coordination.  An 
array  of  promotional  tie-ins  were  forged  with  such 
industry  leaders  as  Kal  Kan  and  Anheuser-Busch. 
Special  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Australian 
Tourism  Commission  and  Warner-Lambert's  Hall's 
Mentholyptus  in  support  of  Katherine  the  koala's  visit 
to  the  Bronx  Zoo.  Licensing  and  corporate  sponsor- 
ship brought  in  $187,000  during  the  year,  and  receipts 
from  12  corporate  events  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  and 
Central  Park  Zoo  came  to  $79,450. 
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A  new  advertising  campaign,  on  television  and 
radio,  in  subways,  suburban  trains,  and  movie  theaters, 
was  launched  emphasizing  the  visitor's  experience  in- 
side the  animals'  world  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  New 
York  Aquarium.  "Where  imaginations  run  wild"  be- 
came a  call  to  think  about  and  understand  a  visit  to 
the  Zoo  or  Aquarium  as  an  active,  creative  encounter. 

Extensive  and  important  media  coverage  at 
the  zoos  and  aquarium  revolved  around  major  exhibits 
and  events,  as  well  as  conservation  and  educational 
interests.  ABC's  "Good  Morning,  America"  provided 
coverage  of  exceptional  depth  on  the  Society,  with  seg- 
ments during  one  broadcast  on  the  Bronx  Zoo,  the 
New  York  Aquarium,  Wildlife  Conservation  Inter- 
national, and  the  Wildlife  Survival  Center. 

Virtually  all  New  York  tri-state  area  media 
and  a  number  of  leading  national  publications,  from 
Time  to  Travel  &  Leisure,  ran  feature  articles  on 
various  aspects  of  the  Society's  program.  Among  this 
year's  outstanding  stories  was  New  Yorker  writer  Tony 
Hiss's  eloquent  article  for  The  New  York  Times  on  the 
Central  Park  Zoo.  All  NYZS  facilities  served  as  loca- 
tions for  various  fashion  and  feature  film  shoots. 


Response  to  the  New  York  City  budget  crisis 
and  ensuing  reductions  for  cultural  institutions  was 
coherent  and  forceful.  The  general  director's  op-ed 
piece  in  The  New  York  Times,  along  with  general 
media  coverage  and  highly  vocal  grassroots  support 
may  have  helped  to  save  some  part  of  the  cuts  that 
were  scheduled  by  the  City. 

Administrative  Services 

The  Zoological  Society  entertained  3,519,920  visitors 
at  its  three  New  York  facilities  in  fiscal  1991:  716,786 
at  the  New  York  Aquarium,  806,089  at  the  Central 
Park  Zoo,  and  1,997,055  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  where  the 
parking  areas  accommodated  31 1,669  vehicles. 

Transportation  systems  within  the  Bronx 
Zoo — the  Bengali  Express,  Zoo  Shuttle,  and  Skyfari — 
carried  1,341,929  guests.  Against  declines  in  other 
areas,  JungleWorld  had  an  increase  in  visitorship, 
which  totaled  574,314. 

Group  Sales  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  continued  to 
expand  its  marketing  program  through  travel  and 
community  organizations.  Manager  Margaret  Price 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 

A  Food  Service  review  of  the 
most  popular  beverages,  meals,  and 
snacks  resulted  in  menu  simplification. 
Funnel  cakes,  Italian  ices,  and  frozade,  an 
all-natural  frozen  dessert,  achieved  im- 
mediate popularity.  More  mobile  carts 
were  introduced  for  greater  convenience 
around  the  Zoo,  two  of  the  permanent 


Waste  Opportunities 

A  total  recycling  plan  was  instituted 
at  the  Bronx  Zoo  during  the  year  for 
paper,  glass,  and  metals,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Sanitation.  The  Zoo's  plan  and  Recycling  Center  were  cited  by  Sanitation  as  models  for 
other  City  departments  and  agencies.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  29,763  pounds  of  paper,  89,100 
pounds  of  cardboard,  and  60  cubic  yards  of  glass  and  metal  had  been  shipped  out  for  recycling. 
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The  Aquarium's  new  shop  features  a  view  of  the  Oceanic  Tank. 


stands — in  Wild  Asia  Plaza  and  Cotton  Candy  Hill — 
were  reconstructed,  and  several  stands  were  given  new 
signage. 

In  merchandising,  the  big  news  came  from 
the  Aquarium,  where  the  Sea  Cliffs  Gift  Shop  opened 
as  the  first  phase  of  the  major  exhibition  complex  to 
be  completed  in  1992.  This  unusual  facility,  with  its 
view  into  the  beluga  whale  — 

tank  (temporarily  occupied  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 

by  seals),  is  able  to  offer 
more  varied  merchandise  in 
a  more  attractive  display 
setup  than  before. 

All  425  of  the  sea- 
sonal and  hourly  employees 
in   merchandise  sales  and 
food  service,  as  well  as  ad-  mmmhmh^^^^^^bbbm 
missions  and  transportation, 

learned  about  practical  skills  and  the  Society's  mission 
in  the  Personnel  Department's  Seasonal  Training 
Employment  Program  (STEP),  which  completed  its 
fourth  year.  A  new  recruitment  and  training  video 
helped  in  the  process.  Currently,  30  to  35  percent  of 
seasonal  employees  return  for  subsequent  seasons.  This 
is  up  from  12  to  15  percent  before  STEP  began  in 
1987.  The  DeWitt  Wallace  Fund  and  the  Bernhill 


There  isn't  another  organization  that's  like  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society.  And  I  can't  think 
of  an  organization  that  can  do  more  in  con- 
servation and  education  than  this  one  does. 


Fund  have  provided  program  support. 

Personnel  reports  a  hill-time  staff  of  633 
employees  (listed  by  department  on  pages  73-76)  at 
the  Bronx  Zoo,  New  York  Aquarium,  Osborn  Labor- 
atories of  Marine  Sciences,  Wildlife  Survival  Center, 
Wildlife  Conservation  International,  Central  Park 
Zoo,  and  Queens  Zoo.  Employment  has  increased  78 
percent  since  1980,  in- 
creasing  the  challenge  to 
secure  qualified  personnel 
and  ensure  diversity  in  its 
workforce.  The  Society  was 
recognized  for  its  employ- 
ment efforts  in  1990  by  the 
New  York  City  Housing 
Authority. 


Richard  Voell 
President  and  CEO 
The  Rockefeller  Group,  Inc. 


Operations 

After  completing  the  Baboon  Reserve  and  African  Vil- 
lage in  August,  the  Construction  division,  along  with 
Exhibition  and  Graphic  Arts,  focused  on  the  City- 
funded  Northern  Ponds,  a  renovation  of  the  former 
Holarctic  Tarn.  Enlarged  by  dredging,  divided  by  a 
simulated  beaver  dam,  and  bordered  by  new  viewer 
overlooks,  the  Ponds  opened  to  the  public  in  June. 
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Another  City  project,  rehabilitation  of  the 
Old  Large  Bird  House  on  Astor  Court,  began  in  the 
winter.  The  building,  to  house  offices  for  Public  Af- 
fairs and  Administrative  staff,  was  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  18  months. 

Society-funded  renovation  of  the  Reptile 
House  included  new  carpeting,  lighting,  and  graphics, 
improved  exhibits,  and  an  enlarged,  newly  landscaped 
Turtle  Pond  outside  the  building.  The  public  re- 
opening took  place  in  June. 

The  Zoo's  Cogeneration  and  District  Heating 
System,  funded  by  the  Society  and  a  Federal  grant, 
began  providing  electrical  and  thermal  energy  in  the 
spring.  Surplus  electrical  power  is  being  sold  back  to 
Con  Edison  as  part  of  this  modern,  more  efficient,  and 
cost-effective  system. 

Exhibits  for  wallabies  and  lemurs  opened  at 
the  Children's  Zoo  in  the  spring,  and  work  on  the 
Emil  Dolensek  Research  Suite  at  the  Animal  Health 
Center  proceeded  toward  completion  in  the  summer. 
Both  are  NYZS  capital  projects. 

In  partnership  with  the  City's  Department  of 
Sanitation,  the  Society  built  a  recycling  center  in  the 
Zoo's  southwest  corner.  Facilities  were  created  for 
baling  empty  cardboard  boxes,  segregating  glass  and 
metal,  and  separating  office  paper  for  recycling.  The 
program  was  cited  as  a  model  for  all  institutional 
agencies. 

City-purchased  vehicles  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding a  backhoe,  a  rack  truck,  and  a  garbage  truck, 
were  put  into  service.  Delivery  of  a  street-flusher  truck 
is  expected  in  the  winter. 

Projects  underway  are  the  Zoo  Monitoring 
System,  which  will  combine  all  fire,  security,  and 
environmental  alarms  at  a  control  center,  and  the 
modernization  of  the  World  of  Birds  kitchen.  Several 
of  Guest  Service's  food  stands  were  expanded  before 
their  spring  opening,  and  new  equipment  was  installed 
to  reduce  the  waiting  time  for  service. 

Expected  to  start  in  the  coming  year  are  the 


The  massive  rockwork  of  Sea  Cliffs  at  the  Aquarium 
will  simulate  a  variety  of  rugged  coastal  habitats. 

City-funded  Elk  Range  restoration  and  the  Society- 
funded  World  of  Bird  Phase  I  renovation.  The  City  is 
also  funding  a  long-range  study  for  relocating  the  Ser- 
vice Yard  from  the  Zoo's  center  to  a  more  appropriate, 
less  congested  location. 

At  the  Aquarium,  as  work  continued  on  Sea 
Cliffs,  a  large  holding  pool  was  built  for  animals  that 
will  ultimately  live  there.  The  Aquatheater  was  given  a 
facelift  with  sandblasting  and  repainting,  and  renova- 
tion of  the  Animal  Records  room  included  a  new 
floor. 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer 

The  Society's  financial  results  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1991  reflected  the  challenges  associated  with  the 
diversity  of  its  programs.  Expenditures  for  operating  purposes  exceeded  revenue  by  1.4  million.  Management 
efforts  to  substantially  reduce  the  deficit  were  made  more  difficult  by  a  reduction  in  City  support  for  the  Bronx 
and  Central  Park  zoos. 

Contributed  support  in  excess  of  $6.8  million,  a  record  amount,  provided  funds  to  expand  conservation 
efforts  throughout  the  world  and  maintain  institutional  programs  in  New  York. 

A  $1.4  million  grant  from  the  Lila  Acheson  Wallace  Fund  for  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  an 
independent  supporting  organization,  funded  beautification  projects  at  the  Bronx  and  Central  Park  zoos.  Revenue 
from  a  loyal  and  increasing  membership  roster  reached  a  new  plateau,  $2  million.  Income  from  endowment 
sources  provided  $2.8  million. 

The  City  of  New  York  provided  support  through  the  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  for  the  Bronx  Zoo 
($7.7  million)  and  New  York  Aquarium  ($1.9  million),  and  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  for  the 
Central  Park  Zoo  ($2.5  million).  The  State  of  New  York,  principally  through  its  Natural  Heritage  Trust  program, 
provided  $1.8  million  to  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  $178,000  to  the  Aquarium.  Federal  sources  provided  $240,000  for 
education  programs  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  $700,000  for  Wildlife  Conservation  International's  programs. 

Attendance  at  the  Society's  three  institutions  exceeded  3.5  million  visitors  generating  $6.7  million  in  gate 
admission  fees  and  $3.1  million  in  exhibit  admissions. 


(000) 

Attendance         Admission  $  Exhibit  $ 

Bronx  Zoo                             1,997                     3,518  3,087 
New  York  Aquarium                  717  2,233 
Central  Park  Zoo                     806  949 

3,520                  6,700  3,087 


Net  revenue  from  Guest  Services  (consisting  of  food,  merchandise  sales,  and  parking)  operated  by  the 
Society  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  Aquarium  amounted  to  $3.4  million.  Concession  fees  from  independent  vendors 
at  the  Central  Park  Zoo  added  $382,000. 


(000) 

Sales  $  Expense  $  Net  $ 

Bronx  Zoo 

Food                              4,209  2,805  1,404 

Merchandise                       1,456  1,074  382 

Parking                              1,038  210  828 

6,703  4,089  2,614 

Aquarium 

Food                                 723  502  221 

Merchandise                         472  274  198 

Parking                                 405  56  349 

1,600  832  768 
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Sales  $  Expense  $               Net  $ 

Central  Park  Zoo 

Food                                334  334 

Merchandise                           48  48 


382  —  382 


8,685  4,921  3,764 


Subscription  income  from  Wildlife  Conservation  magazine  and  other  programs  revenues  provided  $1.8 
million  in  revenue. 

Program  costs  accounted  for  85  percent  of  operating  expenditures,  fund  raising,  7  percent,  and 
management  and  general,  8  percent. 

Salaries,  wages,  employee  benefits  and  payroll  taxes  were  $26.3  million  (59)  percent,  reflecting  the  labor 
intensive  nature  of  caring  for  living  collections.  Supplies,  materials,  and  purchased  services  amounted  to  $7.2 
million  (16  percent).  Grants  disbursed  to  support  Wildlife  Conservation  International  field  programs  were  $3.5 
million  (8  percent).  Animal  food  and  forage  costs  were  $1.0  million  (2  percent). 

Utility  costs  were  $2.1  million  (5  percent);  property  and  casualty  insurance  $1.2  million  (3  percent); 
television,  radio,  and  print  advertising  $1.0  million  (2  percent). 

Society  expenditures  for  capital  improvement  projects  were  $12.2  million;  an  additional  $8.3  million  was 
funded  directly  by  the  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

At  the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  Baboon  Reserve-African  Market  exhibit  opened  in  July  1990,  the  Reptile  House 
was  renovated  and  reopened  as  the  World  of  Reptiles  in  June  1991.  Final  testing  was  underway  on  the  Zoo 
cogeneration  facility  expected  to  be  operational  in  fiscal  year  1992. 


Frederick  A.  Melhado 
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Independent  Auditors'  Report 


The  Board  of  Trustees 

New  York  Zoological  Society: 

We  have  audited  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  of  New  York  Zoological  Society  as  of  June  30,  1991, 
and  the  related  statements  of  support  and  revenue,  expenditures,  capital  additions  and  changes  in  fund 
balances,  and  cash  flows  for  the  year  then  ended.  These  financial  statements  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Society's  management.  Our  responsibility  is  to  express  an  opinion  on  these  financial  statements  based 
on  our  audit. 

We  conducted  our  audit  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  Those  standards  re- 
quire that  we  plan  and  perform  the  audit  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  about  whether  the  financial 
statements  are  free  of  material  misstatement.  An  audit  includes  examining,  on  a  test  basis,  evidence  sup- 
porting the  amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  financial  statements.  An  audit  also  includes  assessing  the  ac- 
counting principles  used  and  significant  estimates  made  by  management,  as  well  as  evaluating  the  overall 
financial  statement  presentation.  We  believe  that  our  audit  provides  a  reasonable  basis  for  our  opinion. 

As  explained  in  note  1  to  the  financial  statements,  expenditures  for  land,  buildings  and  equipment  are 
not  capitalized;  therefore,  depreciation  of  buildings  and  equipment  is  not  recorded.  The  effect  of  this 
departure  from  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  on  the  financial  statements  is  not  readily  de- 
terminable. 

In  our  opinion,  except  for  the  effect  on  the  financial  statements  of  the  matter  discussed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  financial  statements  referred  to  above  present  fairly,  in  all  material  respects,  the  financial 
position  of  New  York  Zoological  Society  as  of  June  30,  1991,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  and  its 
cash  flows  for  the  year  then  ended  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 


September  6,  1991 
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NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
Balance  Sheet 
June  30,  1991 


Assets 


Operating 
funds 


Endowment 
funds 


Cash,  including  short-term  investments  of 

$10,657,480 
Investments  (note  2) 
Accounts  receivable 
Grants  and  pledges  receivable 
Inventories,  at  lower  of  cost  or  market 
Prepaid  expenses  and  deferred  charges 


$  12,448,569 
26,133,292 
1,487,475 
9,471,813 
949,604 
1,141,725 

$  51,632,478 


40,823,174 


40,823,174 


Liabilities  and  Fund  Balances 


Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses 
Loan  payable  (note  3) 

Deferred  restricted  support  and  revenue  (note  6) 
Other  liabilities 


6,496,357 
842,159 
17,253,871 
413,178 


Fund  balances: 
Unrestricted: 

Designated  for  long-term  investment 

Undesignated 
Endowment: 

Income  unrestricted 

Income  restricted 
Term  endowment  -  income  unrestricted  (note  4) 


25,005,565 


26,133,292 
493,621 


19,478,877 
11,680,420 
9,663,877 


26,626,913 
$  51,632,478 


40,823,174 


40,823,174 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
Statement  of  Support  and  Revenue,  Expenditures, 
Capital  Additions  and  Changes  in  Fund  Balances 

Year  ended  June  30,  1991 


General 


Operating  funds 
Capital 


Operating  support  and  revenue: 

Contributions,  including  grant  from 
supporting  organization  and  fund 
raising  events,  net  (notes  6  and  1 1) 

Government  support  (note  9) 

Admission  and  exhibit  fees 

Membership  dues 

Endowment  income 

Publications 

Other  revenue 


Guest  services  (note  10) 

Total  operating  support 
and  revenue 

Expenditures: 

Program  services: 
Zoological  Park 
Aquarium  /  Marine  Sciences 
Survival  Center 

Wildlife  Conservation  International 
Publications 
Membership  activities 
City  Zoos  project  (note  8) 

Total  program  services 

Supporting  services: 

Management  and  general 
Fund  raising 

Total  supporting  services 

Guest  services  (note  10) 

Total  expenditures 

Excess  of  expenditures 
over  operating  support 
and  revenue,  carried 
forward 


8,237,486 
14,998,313 
9,788,085 
2,058,192 
2,815,591 
1,080,130 
743,849 
39,721,646 

8,684,992 


48,406,638 


20,516,981 
5,523,411 

456,134 
5,132,252 
1,651,753 

974,502 
4,526,846 

38,781,879 


3,717,093 
$  2,412,771 

6,129,864 

4,921,227 

49,832,970 


2,446,664 
6,368,661 


123,190 

41,900 
8,980,415 


8,980,415 


4,068,840 
7,772,492 
43,324 
103,181 


256,193 


12,244,030 


Total 


10,684,150 
21,366,974 
9,788,085 
2,058,192 
2,938,781 
1,080,130 
785,749 
48,702,061 

8,684,992 


57,387,053 


24,585,821 
13,295,903 
499,458 
5,235,433 
1,651,753 
974,502 
4,783,039 

51,025,909 


Endowment 
funds 


3,717,093 

—  2,412,771 

6,129,864 

—  4,921,227 
12,244,030  62,077,000 


(1,426,332)       (3,263,615)  (4,689,947) 


(<  ontinucd) 
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General 


Operating  funds 
Capital 


Total 


Endowment 
funds 


Excess  of  expenditures  over 

operating  support  and 

revenue,  brought  forward 
Bequests 

Realized  net  gains  on  investments 
Excess  (deficiency)  of 
support  and  revenue 
over  expenditures  before 
capital  additions 

Capital  additions: 
Contributions 
Realized  net  gains  on 
investments 

Total  capital  additions 

Excess  (deficiency)  of 
support  and  revenue 
over  expenditures  after 
capital  additions 

Fund  balances  at  beginning  of  year 
Transfer  to  fund  capital  expenses 
Term  endowment  expiration  (note  4) 

Fund  balances  at  end  of  year 


(1,426,332) 
841,974 
1,253,182 


668,824 


668,824 

26,272,929 
(314,840) 


$  26,626,913 


(3,263,615)  (4,689,947) 
841,974 

132,241  1,385,423 


(3,131,374)  (2,462,550) 


(3,131,374) 


314,840 
2,816,534 


3,122,348 
2,348,619 
5,470,967 


(2,462,550)  5,470,967 

26,272,929  38,168,741 

2,816,534  (2,816,534) 

26,626,913  40,823,174 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Statement  of  Cash  Flows 
Year  ended  June  30,  1991 


Cash  flows  from  operating  activities: 

Excess  of  support  and  revenue  over  expenditures 
after  capital  additions  and  term  endowment 
expiration 

Adjustments  to  reconcile  excess  of  expenditures  over 
support  and  revenue  to  net  cash  provided  by 
operating  activities: 

Realized  net  gains  on  investments 

Increase  in  accounts  receivable 

Increase  in  grants  and  pledges  receivable 

Decrease  in  inventories 

Decrease  in  prepaid  expenses  and  deferred  charges 
Increase  in  accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses 
Increase  in  deferred  restricted  support  and  revenue 
Increase  in  other  liabilities 

Total  adjustments 

Net  cash  provided  by  operating 
activities 

Cash  flows  from  investing  activities: 

Sales  of  investments  14,767,269 
Purchase  of  investments  (9,274,403) 

Net  cash  provided  by  (used  in) 
investing  activities 

Cash  flows  from  financing  activities: 
Principal  payments  on  loan  payable 

Net  increase  in  cash 

Cash  at  beginning  of  year 
Cash  at  end  of  year 

Supplemental  disclosure  -  interest  paid 


Operating 
funds 


S  353,984 


(1,365,211) 
(355,590) 
(3,725,384) 
41,406 
4,721 
993,320 
6,468,185 
213,208 

2,274,655 


2,628,639 


27,044,141 
(27,349,955) 


5,492,866 

(109,075) 
8,012,430 
4,436,139 
$  12,448,569 


Endowment 
funds 


2,654,433 


(2,348,619) 


(2,348,619) 


305,814 


(305.814) 


90,139 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Notes  to  Financial  Statements 
June  30,  1991 


(1)      Summary-  of  Significant  Accounting  Policies 

The  financial  statements  of  the  Society  have  been  ptepared 
on  the  accrual  basis,  except  for  depreciation  as  explained 
below.  Other  significant  accounting  policies  follow: 

Fund  Accounting 

In  order  to  ensure  observance  of  limitations  and  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  use  of  available  resources,  the  ac- 
counts are  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  principles  or 
fund  accounting.  This  is  the  procedure  by  which  resources 
for  various  purposes  are  classified  for  accounting  and  re- 
porting purposes  into  funds  established  according  to  their 
nature  and  purposes.  Separate  accounts  are  maintained  for 
each  fund;  however,  in  the  accompanying  financial  state- 
ments, funds  that  have  similar  characteristics  have  been 
combined  into  fund  groups. 

The  assets,  liabilities  and  fund  balances  of  the  Society  are 
reported  in  two  self-balancing  fund  groups: 

Operating  funds,  which  include  unrestricted  and 
restricted  resources: 

•  Unrestricted  funds  represent  the  funds  available  for 
the  support  of  Society  operations. 

•  Funds  restricted  by  the  donor,  grantor,  or  other 
outside  party  for  particular  operating  purposes  (in- 
cluding accessions  and  other  capital  additions)  are 
deemed  to  be  earned  and  reported  as  revenues  of 
operating  funds  when  the  Society  has  incurred  ex- 
penditures in  compliance  with  the  specific  re- 
strictions. Such  amounts  received  but  not  yet 
earned  are  reported  as  deferred  restricted  support 
and  revenue. 


Endowment  funds,  which  include  the  follow 
resources: 


ng 


•  Funds  that  are  subject  to  restrictions  of  gift  in- 
struments requiring  in  perpetuity  that  the  principal 
be  invested  and  only  the  income  be  used. 

•  Term  endowment  funds  which  must  be  held  intact 
except  that,  at  some  future  date  or  specified  oc- 
currence, some  portion  or  all  of  the  principal  may 
be  used  (see  note  4). 

Plant  Assets  and  Depreciation 

Plant  acquisitions  including  buildings  and  improvements 
constructed  on  land  owned  by  the  City  of  New  York  are 
not  capitalized  and,  accordingly,  depreciation  is  not  re- 
corded in  the  Society's  financial  statements.  Major  ex- 
penditures for  buildings  and  improvements  are  reflected  as 
capital  expenditures  in  the  accompanying  financial  state- 
ments. 


(2) 


Collections 

Expenditures  for  collections  are  not  capitalized. 
Other  Matters 

All  gains  and  losses  arising  from  the  sale,  collection  or  oth- 
er disposition  of  investments  and  other  noncash  assets  are 
accounted  for  in  the  fund  that  owned  the  assets.  Ordinary 
income  from  investments,  receivables,  and  the  like,  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fund  owning  the  assets,  except  for  in- 
come derived  from  investments  of  endowment  funds, 
which  is  accounted  for,  if  unrestricted,  as  revenue  of  the 
unrestricted  operating  fund  or,  if  restricted,  as  deferred 
amounts  until  the  terms  of  the  restriction  have  been  met. 

Enforceable  pledges  for  operating  purposes,  less  an  al- 
lowance for  uncollectible  amounts,  are  recorded  as  re- 
ceivables in  the  year  made.  Pledges  for  support  of  current 
operations  are  recorded  as  operating  fund  support.  Pledges 
for  support  of  future  operations  are  recorded  as  deferred 
amounts  in  the  operating  fund.  Pledges  to  the  endowment 
funds  are  recognized  upon  payment  of  the  pledge. 

Investments 

Investments  are  reflected  at  cost  or  fair  market  value  at 
date  of  gift.  The  market  value  and  carrying  value  of  in- 
vestments managed  by  the  Society  at  June  30,  1991  were 
as  follows: 

Carrying 
value 

26,133,292 
40,823,174 
23,325,040 

90,281,506 


Operating  funds 
Endowment  funds 
Wallace  Fund- 


Market 
value 

$  34,233,422 
53,381,796 
23,325,040 

$  110,940,258 


*  The  accompanying  balance  sheet  does  not  include  these 
investments  which  are  managed  by  the  Society  on  behalf 
of  the  Wallace  Fund  (see  note  11). 

Details  of  investments  managed  by  the  Society  at  June  30, 
1991  were  as  follows: 


Market 

Carrying 

value 

value 

Net  interfund  payables 

$  (1,441,243) 

(1,441,243) 

Short-term  investments 

20,008,398 

19,971,045 

Corporate  stocks 

81,214,400 

60,855,874 

U.  S.  Government 

obligations 

11,158,703 

10,895,830 

$  110,940,258 

90,281,506 

Investments  are  pooled  on  a  market  value  basis  with  each 
individual  fund  subscribing  to  or  disposing  of  units  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  per  unit  at  market  value,  determined 
quarterly.  Of  the  total  units,  each  having  a  market  value  of 


(Continued) 
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S277.29,  192,511  units  were  owned  by  the  endowment 
funds,  123,456  units  were  owned  by  operating  funds  and 
84, 1 1 7  were  owned  by  the  Lila  Acheson  Wallace  Fund  for 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society  (Wallace  Fund)  at  June 
30,  1991.  The  average  earnings  per  unit,  exclusive  of  net 
gains,  amounted  to  SI 0.83  for  the  vear  ended  June  30, 
1991. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1991,  investment  pool 
purchases  and  sales  amounted  to  536,624,358  and 
541,811,410,  respectively. 

The  following  tabulation  summarizes  changes  in  re- 
lationships between  carrying  values  and  market  values  of 
investments: 

Market  Carrying  Net  gains 

value  value  (losses) 

End  of  year  S  110,940,258      90,281,506  20,658,752 

Beginning  or 

year  91,131,860      68,429,688  22,702,172 

Decrease  in 
unrealized  net 

gains  for  year  (2,043,420) 
Realized  net 

gains  for  year  3,713,831 
Total  net  gains 

for  year  $  1,670,411 

(3)  Loan  Payable 

Construction  of  a  cogeneration  facility  at  the  Zoological 
Park  began  during  1987.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
is  510,000,000.  The  City  of  New  York  through  its  capital 
improvement  budget  is  funding  approximately 
55,000,000.  The  remaining  S5,000,000  is  being  funded  by 
the  Society,  of  which  approximately  54,900,000  had  been 
expended  through  June  30,  1991.  An  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  provided  51,000,000  in  financing  through  a 
loan  from  the  Financial  Services  Corporation.  As  of  June 
30,  1991,  5842,159  was  outstanding  under  this  agreement. 
The  loan  agreement  requires  monthly  amortization  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments  at  an  annual  rate  of  10%.  The 
principal  balance  outstanding  under  the  terms  of  the  loan 
agreement  is  due  on  December  30,  1994. 

(4)  Term  Endowment  (Animal  Kingdom  Fund) 

During  1976,  the  Society  initiated  a  capital  funds  cam- 
paign. The  campaign  included  a  term  endowment  fund  to 
serve  various  functions,  as  described  below,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 


(a)  The  income  of  the  term  endowment  fund  shall  be 
used  for  the  general  operating  purposes  of  the  Society, 
and 

(b)  The  principal  of  the  term  endowment  fund  may  be 
expended  only  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Trustees  present  at  any  duly  held  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  or  its  Executive  Committee:  (i) 
to  finance  programs  or  improvements  to  facilities  (i.e., 
the  Zoological  Park,  the  New  York  Aquarium,  or  oth- 
er facilities  of  the  Society)  to  produce  revenue  or  in- 
crease attendance;  or  (ii)  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the 
Society  if  funds  from  other  sources  fail  to  provide  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  maintain  the  Society's  programs; 
provided,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  any  contribu- 
tion to  the  term  endowment  fund  which  was  subject 
to  a  restriction  not  to  expend  the  principal  of  such 
contribution  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  donot 
thereof,  in  addition  to  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  de- 
scribed above,  such  consent  must  be  obtained  in  writ- 
ing prior  to  the  expenditure  of  such  principal.  For  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1991,  the  Society  transferred  ex- 
pired term  endowments  aggregating  52,816,534  to 
operating  funds  to  fund  capital  expenses. 

(5)  Pension  Plan 

All  eligible  Society  employees  are  members  of  the  Cultural 
Institutions  Retirement  System's  (CIRS)  Pension  Plan,  a 
defined  benefit  plan.  Pension  expense  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1991  was  approximately  5991,000,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 5339,000  was  financed  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  City  of  New  York.  The  current  year's  provision 
includes  amortization  of  prior  service  costs  over  a  period  of 
30  years  which  commenced  June  30,  1974.  The  Society's 
policy  is  to  fund  pension  cost  accrued,  and  no  unfunded 
vested  benefits  existed  as  of  June  30,  1990,  the  date  of  the 
latest  plan  valuation. 

Because  the  CIRS  Plan  is  a  multi-employer  plan,  certain  in- 
formation as  it  relates  to  vested  and  nonvested  benefits  as 
well  as  plan  assets  is  not  readily  available. 

(6)  Deferred  Restricted  Support  and  Revenue 

The  changes  in  deferred  restricted  support  and  revenue  lor 
the  vear  ended  June  30,  1991  were  as  follows  (see  Figure 
A): 
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Figure  A 


Contributions  and  fund  raising  events 

Crant  (mm  supporting  organization 

Fees  and  grants  from  governmental  agencies 

Investment  income 

Net  gains  on  investment  transactions 

Other 

Total 


Balance  at 

Balance  at 

beginning  of  year 

Additions 

Kxpenditurcs 

end  of  year 

$  7,513,706 

8,346.672 

6.233.824 

9,626,554 

1,545.108 

3,635.000 

2,633.165 

2.546.943 

386.553 

9,620,169 

7,266,764 

2,739,958 

375.644 

1.561,088 

560,193 

1.376.539 

872,535 

112,029 

132.241 

852.323 

92,140 

196,342 

176.928 

111.554 

23.471,300 

17.003.115 
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("0  Collections 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1991,  animal  collection  ac- 
cessions aggregated  approximately  S118,000,  while  de- 
accessions  aggregated  approximately  S4 1,000. 

(8)  City-  Zoos  Project 

The  Society  and  the  City  of  New  York  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  respect  to  the  Central  Park  Zoo  which 
provides  for  the  City's  renovation  of  the  Central  Park  Zoo 
in  accordance  with  plans  developed  through  consultation 
with  the  Society  and  approved  by  the  City  and,  thereafter, 
for  the  Society's  operation  and  management  of  the  Central 
Park  Zoo  with  funding  from  the  City,  for  an  initial  ten- 
year  term,  renewable  by  the  Society  for  five  additional  ten- 
year  terms.  The  Society  committed  approximately 
S20,000,000  toward  design  and  renovation  costs  at  the 
Central  Park  Zoo.  This  commitment  was  fully  expended  at 
June  30, 1991. 

The  Society  and  the  City  of  New  York  entered  into  similar 
agreements  with  respect  to  the  Prospect  Park  Zoo  and  the 
Flushing  Meadows  Zoo,  except  that  the  Society  will  ex- 
pend no  monies  for  construction.  The  Society  is  not  cur- 
rently involved  in  the  operations  or  management  of  either 
of  these  facilities. 

(9)  City  of  New  York  Support 

The  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  addition  to  providing  general  operating  support, 
has  reported  to  the  Society  that  during  fiscal  1991  it  ex- 
pended approximately  58,256,685  at  the  Zoological  Park 
and  the  Aquarium  for  capital  improvements.  Such 
amounts  are  not  included  in  the  accompanying  financial 
statements. 


Lila  Acheson  Wallace  Fund  for  the  New  York  Zo- 
ological Society  (Wallace  Fund) 

The  Wallace  Fund  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society  in  1982.  It  is  governed  by  an 
independent  Board  of  Directors,  including  representatives 
of  The  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc.  and  of  the  Society. 
It  is  a  separate  New  York  not-for-profit  corporation  that 
has  been  classified  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  sup- 
porting organization  under  Section  509(a)(3)  and  rec- 
ognized as  tax  exempt  under  Section  501(c)(3).  As  of  June 
30,  1991,  the  market  value  of  the  net  assets  of  the  Wallace 
Fund  approximated  5153,610,000. 

Income  of  the  Wallace  Fund  is  granted  each  year  to  sup- 
port the  beautification  and  maintenance  of  the  Central 
Park  and  Bronx  Zoos,  and  such  other  programs  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Society  and  Directors  of  the  Wallace 
Fund.  The  Wallace  Fund  granted  53,635,000  to  the  So- 
ciety during  fiscal  1991. 

In  March  1991,  the  Wallace  Fund  entered  into  an  in- 
vestment delegation  agreement  with  the  Society  pursuant 
to  which  the  Society's  investment  committee  assumed 
management  of  certain  Wallace  Fund  assets  which  par- 
ticipate in  the  Society's  pooled  investment  fund  (see  note 
2). 


(10)    Guest  Services 

Revenues  and  expenditures  of  guest  services  (consisting  of 

food,  merchandise  sales  and  parking)  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1991  were  as  follows: 

Revenues  Expenditures 

Bronx  Zoo                             S  6,703,095  4,089,346 

New  York  Aquarium                   1,599,575  831,881 

Central  Park  Zoo*                        382,322  — 


Guest  service  operations  at  the  Central  Park  Zoo  have 
been  contracted  to  independent  vendors  who  make  re- 
mittances to  the  Society  based  upon  sales. 
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Committees  of 
the  New  York 
Zoological  Society 

Aquarium  and  Osborn 
Laboratories  Planning 
Committee 

George  F.  Baker 

Eli  Baltin 

William  Conway 

Henrv  Clav  Frick  II,  Chairman 

Mrs.  'Henry  Clay  Frick  II 

Elga  Gimbel 

Edwin  Jav  Gould 

Nixon  Griffis 

Charles  J.  Hamm 

John  R.  Hearst,  Jr. 

John  N.  Irwin  III 

Frank  Y.  Larkin 

Edith  McBean  Newberrv 

Richard  T.  Perkin 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex-officio 

John  Pierrepont 

Peter  G.  Schiff 


Budget  and  Salary 
Committee 

William  Conway 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  IV 
Frank  Y.  Larkin 
John  McKew 

Frederick  A.  Melhado,  Chairman 
Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex-officio 
John  Pierrepont 
David  T.  Schiff 

Business  Committee 

Rand  V.  Araskog 
Michael  W.  Bealmear 
TerranceJ.  Bruggeman 
Martha  L.  Byorum 
Jonathan  L.  Cohen 
Charles  W.  Drouillard 
Robert  Engel 
Robin  L.  Farkas 
Peter  Habley 
Judith  Hamilton 
Robert  V.  Hatcher,  Jr. 
Marshall  Manley 
Robert  Marston 
Eugene  R.  McGrath 
Paul  Paganucci 
Ernesta  G.  Procope 
Peter  Pruitt 
Richard  E.  Snyder 
Joseph  V.  Vittoria 
Richard  A.  Voell,  Chairman 
Susan  Wilder 


Conservation  Committee 

Jane  Alexander 
Archie  Carr  III 
Guy  Cary 
Liz  Claiborne 
William  Conwav 
Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Cullman 
John  Elliott,  Jr. 
Henry  Clay  Frick  II 
Robert  G.  Goelet 
Bradley  Goldberg 
Nixon  Griffis 
Peter  C.R.  Huang 
Robert  Kean,  Jr. 
Frank  Y.  Larkin,  Chairman, 
Program  Subcommittee 
Richard  Lattis 
Anthony  D.  Marshall 
Mrs.  George  K.  Moss 
Edith  McBean  Newberry 
Art  Ortenberg 
Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 
Mary  C.  Pearl 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex-officio 

John  Pierrepont,  Chairman 

George  Plimpton 

John  Robinson 

George  B.  Schaller 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siphron 

Mrs.  Allison  Stern 

Stuart  Strahl 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Tweedv 

William  Weber 

David  Western 


Development  Committee 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 
Guy  Cary 
John  Chancellor 
John  Elliott,  Jr. 
Henry  Clay  Frick  II 
John  N.  Irwin  II 
Frank  Y.  Larkin 
.Anthony  D.  Marshall 
Frederick  A.  Melhado 
Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex-officio 
John  Pierrepont,  Chairman 
Mrs.  John  L  Procope,  Jr. 


Editorial  Committee 

John  G.  Colson 

William  Conway 

John  Elliott,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Gilbert  M.  Grosvcnor 

George  V.  Grune 

Peter  Matthiesen 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex-officio 

John  Pierrepont 

John  T.  Sargent 

George  B.  Schaller 

David  T.  Schiff 


Education  Committee 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Jr. 
John  Elliott,  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Goelet 
Chris  Johnson 

Anthonv  D.  Marshall,  Chairman 
C.  Walter  Nichols  III 
George  Page 

Mrs.  Harmon  L.  Remmel 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Wilson  III 


Marketing  and 

Communications 

Committee 

Mrs.  William  C.  Beutel 
John  Elliott,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Jane  Fitzgibbon 
Anthony  D.  Marshall 
Mrs.  George  K.  Moss 
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president 
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Staff  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
General  NYZS  Staff 

Administration 
Executive  Management 

William  Conway,  General  Director 

John  McKew,  Director,  Administrative  Services 

Timothy  O  Sullivan,  Deputy  Director,  Administrative  Services 

Kathleen  Wilson,  Assistant  Director.  Administration 

Louise  Ingenito,  Secretary  to  the  General  Director 

Adriane  Maisell,  Supervising  Departmental  Stenographer 

Laura  Elwyn,  Secretary 

Government  Affairs 

Roger  McClanahan,  Officer 

Nancy  Sosnow,  Administrative  Coordinator 

Anne  Baraldi.  Supervising  Departmental  Stenographer 

Financial  Services 

John  G.  Hoare,  Comptroller 

John  J.  Albers,  Assistant  Comptroller 

Howard  Forbes,  Data  Processing  Manager 

James  Morley,  Purchasing  Manager 

Ronald  Yentarola,  Chief  Accountant 

Michael  Mariconda,  Budget  Analyst 

Dolores  Hoglund,  Accounting  Manager 

Bruce  Teegan,  Internal  Auditor 

Albert  Corvino,  Andrea  Kobylarz,  Accountants 

Isobel  Onorato,  Accounting  Supervisor 

Patricia  DePalma,  Executive  Secretary 

Barbara  Banarer,  Albert  Clapsaddle,  Senior  Accounting  Clerks 
Richard  Steele,  Accounting  Supervisor 
Joyce  Guiliano,  Senior  Payroll  Clerk 
Talia  Aliberti,  Cashier 

Marion  Delia  Medaglia,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor 

Maureen  Salvato,  Accounting  Clerk 

Frank  Ganci,  Computer  Operator 

Regina  Burke,  Francine  Sorge,  Purchasing  Assistants 

Lishawn  Payne,  Purchasing  Clerk 

Donna  Buck,  Laura  Burke,  Evelyn  Lopez,  Eileen  Russo,  Clerks 
David  Sanchez,  Mail  Clerk 

Irene  Lester,  Jean  McNally,  Switchboard  Operators 

Public  Affairs 

James  W.  Meeuwsen,  Director 
Paula  Heinisch,  Supervising  Secretary 

Development 

Candice  K.  Frawley,  Director  of  Development  and  Capital  Fundraising 
Donald  Goddard,  Senior  Editor 

Geoffrey  Mellor,  Executive  Manager,  International  Conservation  Support 

Matthew  Hatchwell,  Manager,  Special  Program  Support 

Luanne  McGrain,  Executive  Manager,  Corporate  and  Foundation  Support 

Priscilla  Bayley,  Assistant  Manager,  Development/Corporate  Support 

Christina  Spoegler,  Assistant  Manager,  Development/Foundation  Support 

Camille  Campbell,  Assistant  Manager,  Development/Individual  Support 

Diane  Reynolds,  Assistant  Manager,  Capital  Fundraising 

Arli  Epton,  Assistant  Manage r,  Development/Research 

Mary  Anne  O'Boyle,  Development  Assistant 

Gloria  DeRosa,  Executive  Secretary 

Mary  Beth  Gaffhey,  Coordinator,  Donor  Records 

Maria  Hernandez,  Annette  Nicoletti,  Nancy  Paternoster,  Departmental 
Stenographers 

Membership 

Patricia  Ogden,  Director  of  Membership  Programs 
Allegra  Hamer,  Manager,  Membership  Services 
Ann  Phelan,  Secretary 

Laura  Lauria,  Supervising  Data  Entry  Assistant 

Mina  Agueda,  Cynthia  Alleyne,  Virginia  Kerkam,  Data  Entry  Assistants 


Marketing  and  Communications 

Peter  GlankofF,  Director 

Catherine  Belden,  Manager,  Bronx  Zoo  Public  Relations 
Melissa  McGee,  Manager,  Marketing 

Barbara  A.  Motz,  Associate  Manager,  Marketing/Special  Events 
Jane  Dachs,  Associate  Manager,  Marketing 
Linda  Corcoran,  Assistant  Manager,  Public  Relations 
Joyce  Vincent-Knotts,  Communications  Coordinator 

Wildlife  Conservation  Magazine 

John  Colson,  Publisher 

Heidi  DeVos,  Managing  Editor 

Deborah  A.  Behler,  Nancy  Simmons-Christie,  Senior  Editors 
Miriam  Helbok,  Copy  Editor  and  Photo  Researcher 
Mary  DeRosa,  Editorial  Coordinator 
Diana  Warren,  Marketing  Associate 
Carol  Burke,  Circulation  Coordinator 

Media  Services 

Thomas  J.  Veltre,  Manager 
Beata  Krupa,  Audio-Visual  Specialist 
William  Meng,  Curator  and  Manager 
Dennis  DeMello,  Associate  Photographer 

Central  Park  Zoo 

Alison  Power,  Manager,  City  Zoos,  Public  Affairs 
Jill  Alcott,  Manager,  Special  Events 
Kristin  Bugge,  Assistant  Manager 
Jennifer  Cook,  Public  Relations  Assistant 

Aquarium  Public  Affairs 

Richard  Miller,  Manager 
Frances  Hackett,  Assistant 

Women's  Committee 

Georgiana  Bertot,  Executive  Assistant 

Exhibition  and  Graphic  Arts 

John  A.  Gwynne,  Deputy  Director  for  Design 
Charles  Beier,  Associate  Director 
Mark  K.  Wourms,  Associate  Director 
Pamela  Thalhamer,  Administrative  Assistant 

Exhibition  Design 

Walter  Deichmann,  Creative  Director/Exhibits 
Susan  Chin,  Michael  Dulin,  Lee  Ehmke,  Meredith  Zafonte,  Exhibit 
Designers 

Graphics  Design 

Sharon  Kramer,  Creative  Director/Graphics 

Stephen  Clawson,  Ron  Davis,  Gail  Tarkan,  Graphic  Designers 

Nancy  Fischer,  Mechanical  Artist 

Graphics  Production 

Christopher  Maune,  Supervisor 

Steve  Brodsky,  Donald  O'Leary,  Graphic  Specialists 

Exhibition  Production 

Gary  Smith,  Supervisor 

Michael  Delia,  Karen  Huebel,  Seth  King,  Jean  Kolody,  Exhibit  Specialists 

Horticulture 

Patrick  Ross,  Supervisor 

James  Coelho,  Enrique  Gonzalez,  Patrick  Lynch,  Wayne  Merritt, 

Veronica  Szabo,  John  Usai,  Gardeners 
Anthony  Quaglia,  William  Clifford,  Maintainers 
Patricia  Slator,  Robert  Herkommer,  Assistant  Maintainers 
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Charles  Vasser,  Manager 
John  Fairbairn,  Deputy  Personnel  Manager 
Margaret  Bunyan,  Personnel  Assistant 
Joan  Jones,  Secretary 
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Animal  Health  and  Health  Related  Research 

Robert  A.  Cook,  Chief  Veterinarian 

Tracer  McNamara,  Pathologist,  Schiff Family  Distinguished 

Scientist  in  Wild  Animal  Pathology 
Paul  P.  Calle,  Bonnie  L.  Raphael,  Clinical  Veterinarian 
William  B.  Karesh,  International  Field  Veterinarian 
Ellen  S.  Dierenfeld,  Nutritionist,  Marilyn  M.  Simpson  Charitable 
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Consultants 

Henry  Clay  Frick  II,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Stephen  A.  Schwartz,  Pediatrics 

Harold  S.  Goldman,  Radiology 

Animal  Medical  Center,  Pathology 

Robert  Byck,  Pharmacology 

James  F.  Grille  Surgery 

Julie  Kazimiroff,  Dentistry 
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Susan  Kirschner,  Veterinary  Ophthalmology 

Chris  Thatcher,  Veterinary  Surgery 

Martin  Zisblatt,  Dermatology 

Steven  L.  Grenell,  Neurology 

Alan  Kantrowitz,  Neurosurgery 
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Linn  Klein,  Veterinary  Anesthesiology 

Stuart  Rice,  Anesthesiology 

New  York  Zoological  Park 
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Administration 
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Fred  W.  Koontz,  Curator 
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Skainc,  Gerald  Stark,  Chris  Thcis,  Heather  Thompson,  Michelle 
'Frcmko,  Francis  Vcrna,  Susan  Wagner,  Nancy  Wakcham,  Chris 
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l-arry  Gordon,  Gregory  Kalmanowitz,  Maintainen 

Harold  Johnston,  Auntant  Maintainen 

Roseannc  Thiemann,  Superviung  Departmental  Stenographer 
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Donald  F.  Bruning,  Chairman  and  Curator 
Christine  Sheppard,  Curator 
Eric  Edler,  Collections  Manager 
Annarie  Lyles,  Curatorial  Intern 
Jean  Ehret,  Supervisor 

Steph  Diven,  Robert  Edington.  James  Gillespie.  Joy  Gonzalez, 

Lorraine  Gradv,  Kurt  Hundgen,  Susan  Maher,  Frank  Paruolo,  Paul 
Zabarauskas,  Senior  Wild  Animal  Keepers 

Patti  Cooper,  Mark  Hofling.  lngrid  Jacobson,  Joan  Kamerman,  Paul 
Kozakiewiez,  Susan  Leiter,  Wayne  Murphy,  Douglas  Piekarz,  Lee 
Schoen,  Robin  Sobelman.  Hans  Walters.  John  Wilhelm.  Kim  Yozzo, 
Wild  Animal  Keepers 

Michele  Fernez,  Departmental  Secretary 

Wendy  Worth,  Special  Projects  Assistant 

Gerard  Casadei,  Intern  in  Ornithology 

Giuseppe  deCampoli.  Ostrom  Enders,  Winston  Guest,  Jr.,  Frank  Y. 
Larkin,  William  K.  Macy,  Jr.,  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Charles  Sivelle, 
Charles  D.  Webster,  Field  Associates 

Herpetology 

John  L  Behler,  Jr.,  Curator 
William  Holmstrom,  Superintendent 
Kathleen  Gerety,  Senior  Wild  Animal  Keeper 

Sandra  M.  Blanco,  Hilary  Fitchet,  Peter  Taylor,  Richard  L.  Zerilli,  Wild 
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Gail  Bonsignore,  Supervising  Secretary 
Robert  Brandner,  William  H.  Zovickian.  Field  Associates 

Wildlife  Survival  Center 

John  Iaderosa,  Associate  Curator  in  Charge 

Von  Kment.  Assistant  Curator  of  Birds 

Brad  Winn,  Senior  Aviculturist 

James  Tamarack,  Collections  Manager 

Jeffrey  Spratt,  Zoologist 

Dan  Beetem,  Mammalogist 

Lydia  Flewelling,  Prtmatology  Intern 

Mort  Silberman,  "Ferry  Norton,  Veterinary  Consultants 

Animal  Management  Services 

Damn  Wharton,  Curator 

Steven  Johnson,  Supervising  Librarian,  Archivist 
Nilda  Ferrer,  Animal  Records  Specialist 
Susan  Elbin,  Animal  Identification  Specialist 
George  Amato,  Geneticist 
Stephen  Davis,  Records  Assistant 

Helen  Basic,  Luis  Perez-Feliciano,  Joanne  Oliva-Purdy.  Office  Aides 

Zoo  Education 

Annette  R.  Berkovits,  Director  of  Education/Bronx  Zoo,  Chair  of  Education/ 
New  York  Zoological  Society 

General  Audience  and  School  Group  Programs. 
Graduate  Internships,  and  Teacher  Training 

Ann  Robinson,  Assistant  Director,  Program  Services 

Frank  Indiviglio,  Supervisor,  Secondtry  Education  and  Interpretive  Materials 
Donald  C.  Lisowy,  Coordinator.  National  Dtjfuswn  Network 

Project/Senior  Instructor 
1  auraine  Merlini,  Coordinator.  Habitat  Ecology'  l  earning  Program 
Scott  Silver.  Instructor,  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
Noreen  Jeremiah,  Instructor.  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education 
Judith  L'nis,  Instructor.  Elementary  Education 

Ronald  Griffith,  |ohn  Resanovich,  Instructors.  Elementary  and  Continuing 
Education 

Nikki  Schulakt  Instructor,  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education 
Philomena  Taylor,  Executive  Secretary 
Renee  Reiss.  Program  Registrar 

Children's  Zoo  and  Animal  Rides 

lames  J,  Breheny,  Assistant  Curator.  Animal  FociiitUS 

Suzanne  Daley.  Don  Halmy.  |udy  Filomio.  Deborah  1  .ukou.  Armani 

Supervisors/Instructors.  Children 's  Zoo 
John  McFlligott.  Supervisor/Instructor.  Animal  Rides 
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Friends  of  the  Zoo 

Carole  Ferster.  Coordinator 
Sheila  R.  Goldberg.  Secretary 

Operations 

David  P.  Cole.  Director 

Roger  Welch,  Construction  Manager 

Norman  Jardine.  Supervising  Departmental  Stenographer 

Paul  Rivet,  Energy  Consultant 

Construction 

Barn-  B.  Felcz.  Superintendent 

Harry  K.  Sprechman.  General  Shop  Foreman 

Joseph  Goodman,  Samuel  Kindred.  Amado  Maldonado,  Mario  Rolla, 
Jr.,  Michael  Santomaso,  Patrick  Walsh,  Supen  ising  Maintainers 

Cosmo  Barbetto,  Anthony  Bigone,  Abraham  Brown,  Alfred  Casella, 
Francis  Cushin,  Cleve  Ferguson,  Robert  Gonzalez,  Alfred  Hart, 
Rudolf  Hensen,  Michael  Merkin,  Winston  Newton,  William  M. 
Panzarino,  Robert  E.  Reilly,  Thomas  A.  Reilly,  Keith  M.  Reynolds, 
Michael  Riggio,  Renzo  Scarazzini,  Edward  Scholler,  John 
Sciacchitano,  Armando  Serrano,  Richard  Settino.  Marconi  St.  Hill, 
Noel  O.  Thompson,  John  A.  Tiso,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Torres,  Clive 
Wright,  Maintainers 

Gregory  Passalacqua,  Felice  Perrella,  Jose  Rivera,  Assistant  Maintainers 

Maintenance 

Raymond  Kalmanowitz,  Superintendent 
Norman  Janatsch,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Arthur  Hirt,  Jr.,  James  Smith,  Foremen 
Frank  Suarino,  Supervising Attendem 
William  Lougheed,  Maintainer 

Jeffrey  Blatz,  James  Fermonte,  Wayne  Harris,  Ahmed  Kadi,  Peter 

Mosca,  William  Ottoman,  Pedro  Pagan,  William  Patterson,  Michael 
Sbarbori,  Assistant  Maintainers 

William  Atkins,  Manuel  Garcia,  Jr.,  George  Izquirdo,  Joseph  Plaza,  Motor 
Vehicle  Operators 

Florence  Bessire,  Richard  Brown,  John  Bruno,  Jr.,  Zephehiah  Campbell, 
Cornelia  Carter,  Joseph  Cerardi,  Pedro  DeJesus,  John  Ferreira, 
Gwendolyn  Hawkins,  Pascual  Luciano,  Jorge  Melendez,  Theodore 
Olson,  Marta  Rivera,  Natividad  Ruiz.  Eduardo  Vidal,  Marion 
Wilson,  Raymond  Zelenka,  Attendants 

Cogeneration 

Richard  J.  Luniewski,  Manager,  Electrical  Services 
Nigel  Davy,  Supervisor 

Mark  Anderson,  Ralph  Hatwood,  Michael  Henry,  Edwin  Otero,  Herman 
Rosario,  Maintainers 

Guest  Services 

John  McKew,  Director 

Restaurants 

Gerard  Buter,  Manager 

Alfredo  Piscitelli,  Food  &  Beverage  Manager 

Helen  Browning,  Secretary 

Edith  Coppin,  Purchasing  Clerk 

Maureen  Garvey,  Statistical  Clerks 

Susan  Peterson,  Anthony  Pabellon,  Diana  Bow,  Supervisors 

Tony  Urrico,  Storekeeper 

Virginia  Esposito,  Elis  Nobles,  Unit  Managers 

Hazel  Gregory,  Cook 

Rosalie  Barney,  Jeffrey  Houston,  Brenda  Williams,  Angeles  Navedo, 
Assistant  Unit  Managers 

Merchandise 

Edward  Curran,  Manager 

Joseph  Trotta,  Supervisor 

Dolores  Papaleo,  Rose  Pignatelli,  Supervisors 

Patricia  Peters,  Senior  Clerk 

Ileana  Morales,  Clerk 

James  Lo,  Storekeeper 


Admissions,  Transportation,  Parking,  and  Group  Sales 

Peter  Muccioli,  Manager 
Annette  Jeremia,  Secretary 

Admissions 

Laura  Kokasko,  Assistant  Manager 
Elizabeth  Mingeram,  Supervisor 
Annette  Jeremia,  Secretary 

Howard  Corbett,  Joseph  l.iberatore,  John  Siciliano,  Ticket  Agents 
Transportation 

Barrington  Burgess,  George  DeSalle,  James  Fitzgerald,  Doug  Mooney, 
Maryann  Ruberto,  Supervisors 

Group  Sales 

Margaret  Price,  Manager  and  Budget  Analyst 
Timothy  Mincin.  Sales  Supervisor 
Vivian  Johnson,  Senior  Clerk 

Security 

Michael  Gallo,  Security  Manager 

Roy  Kristensen,  Assistant  Security  Manager 

Raynor  Mattson,  Security  Supervisor 

Richard  Henry,  Supervising  Park  Maintainer 

Steven  Carr,  Winston  Hill,  James  Williams,  Park  Maintainers 

Wilbert  Barton,  Elizer  Baudin,  Mohammed  Bayire,  Lorentine  Green, 

Gary  Hull,  Kevin  McLaughlin,  Michael  Nieves,  Jose  Otero,  Orestes 
Pinera,  Stephen  Pippa,  Michael  Scott,  Gregory  Upshaw,  Assistant  Zoo 
Park  Maintainers 


New  York  Aquarium 
Administration 

Louis  E.  Garibaldi,  Director 
John  W.  Nightingale,  Associate  Director 
Cynthia  Reich,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Myra  Schomberg,  Secretary  to  the  Director 

Animal  Department 

Paul  Sieswerda,  Curator 

Paul  Loiselle,  Dennis  Thoney,  Assistant  Curators 
Pedro  Ponciano,  Supervisor 
Richard  Crist,  Assistant  Supervisor 

Edward  Dols,  Peter  Fenimore,  Werner  Schreiner,  Senior  Keepers 
John  D'lorio,  Robert  Fournier,  Frank  Greco,  Leslie  Leffler,  Dennis 

Maroulas,  Wayne  Stempler,  David  Opman,  Joseph  Yaiullo,  Keepers 
Kevin  M.  Walsh,  Director  of  Training 
Martha  Hiatt-Saif,  Guenter  Skammel,  Senior  Trainers 
Dennis  Aubrey,  JoAnne  Basinger,  Ann  Holleran,  Trainers 
Maria  Volpe,  Senior  Departmental  Stenographer 
Robert  A.  Cook,  Chief  Veterinarian 
Paul  P.  Calle,  Associate  Veterinarian 

Education 

Erwin  J.  Ernst,  Director 

Ellie  Fries,  Assistant  Director 

LeAnn  Gast,  Special  Project  Coordinator 

Merryl  Kafka,  Senior  Instructor 

Roslyn  Turenshine,  Department  Secretary 

Robert  Cummings,  Arlene  de  Strulle,  Dayna  Reist,  Instructors 

Pauline  Catanzaro,  Reservationist 

Operations 

Robert  Hayden,  Director 

Donald  McHugh,  Buildings  Manager 

Richard  Biglin,  Vincent  Capuana,  John  Santo,  Supervising  Maintainers 

Richard  DeStefano,  Kenneth  Prichett,  Stanley  Rejmontowski,  Albert 
Sortino,  George  Stewart,  Lawrence  Turturro,  Maintainers 

Joseph  Abbriano,  Rick  Bullen,  Timothy  Magee,  Rafael  Ramos,  Fritz- 
Albert  Reynolds,  Tony  Vargas,  Assistant  Maintainers 

Frank  Delfino,  Gardener 

Charles  Burns,  Laborer 
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New  York  Aquarium 
Operations  (cont'd) 

Howard  Dunn,  Supervising  Attendant 
Carlos  Casanova,  Supervising  Grounds  Keeper 

Robert  Caraballo,  Dante  DeLemos,  Rachel  Farmer,  Eldwin  Lebron, 

Henry  Lighty,  Carlos  Sanchez,  Felix  Sanchex,  Alex  Soto,  Attendants 
Ignazio  Rizzuto,  Courier 
Sylvia  Jaffe,  Senior  Departmental  Stenographer 
Cilda  Pagano,  Switchboard  Operator 

Guest  Services 

Alan  Gardner,  Manager 
Thomas  Marin,  Supervisor 
Florence  Goldberg,  Ticket  Agent 

Emmanuel  Koplin,  Timothy  Sharp,  Assistant  Unit  Managers 
Rosa  Martin,  Clerk 

Security 

Robert  Jansen,  Manager 

Salvatore  DeFeo,  Assistant  Manager 

Samuel  Black,  Ricky  Jackson,  Maintainers 

Louis  Almeyda,  Owen  May-hew,  F.ddie  Rodriguez,  Edwin  Rodriguez, 
Felix  Sanchez,  Assistant  Maintainers 

Exhibits  and  Graphics 

Paul  Heyer,  Senior  Graphic  Designer 
Charles  Hruska,  Exhibits  Supervisor 
Paul  Massuci,  Exhibits  Specialist 

Public  Affairs 

Richard  Miller,  Manager 
Fran  Hackett,  Assistant 

O shorn  Laboratories  of  Marine  Sciences 

Louis  E.  Garibaldi,  Acting  Director 
Klaus  D.  Kallman,  Fish  Geneticist 
Paul  J.  Cheung,  Pathologist 
Maya  Natenson,  Research  Assistant 
Catherine  McClave,  Laboratory  Manager 
Sheila  Palma,  Laboratory/Veterinary  Technician 
Mildred  Montalbano,  Librarian 

Research  Associates 

Betty  Borowsky,  Invertebrate  Biologist 
John  Chamberlain,  Paleobiogeology 
Martin  Schreibman,  Fish  Endocrinology 
John  Tanacredi,  Environmental  Studies 


Central  Park  Zoo 
Administration 

Richard  L.  Lattili  Director 

Geraldine  Marsteller,  Executive  Secretary 

Dcnise  Oucllcttc  McClean,  Manager,  Administrative  Operations 
F.lesia  Bennett,  Secretary 

Animal  Department 

Peter  Brazaitis,  Curator 
Sharon  Rcilly,  Assistant  Curator 

Anthony  Brownie,  Bruce  Foster,  Assistant  Supervisors 
Mary  Rcill,  Secretary 

Pamela  French,  Thomas  Probst,  Roy  Riffc,  Lisa  Zidck,  Senior  Keepers 
Cclia  Ackcrman,  Jeanne  Boccongelli,  Marcelo  Del  Puerto,  Robert 

Gramzav,  Raymond  Maguire,  Susan  Makower,  Jackie  McCray.  John 

Roderick,  Keith  Walker,  Wild  Animal  Keepers 
Robin  Morctti,  Veterinary  Technician 

Horticulture- 
Nancy  Tim,  Horticulturist 
Jennifer  Bliss,  Assistant  Horticulturist 


Operations  and  Maintenance 

Joseph  Nissen,  Manager 
Fred  Devin,  Assistant  Manager 
Toni  Risi,  Secretary 

Rita  Turrentine,  Telephone  Operators!  Registars 

Hector  Vargas.  Supervising  Maintainer 

Anthony  Boodoo,  Mariano  Coplin,  Maintainers 

Oscar  Ceron,  Teogenes  DeArce,  Nestor  Morera,  Junior  Rookwood, 
Jose  Torres,  Assistant  Maintainers 

Sharon  Bennett,  Bruce  Carson,  Philip  Edington,  Orlando  Gonzalez, 

Paulette  Kennedy.  Tracy  Miller.  Noor  Raipen,  Bernard  Saunders, 
Richard  Shackelford,  Tressie  Smiley,  Ramanen  Veerapen,  Attendants 

Security 

Thomas  Lennox,  Manager 

Frank  Cangiarella,  Assistant  Manager 

Sarah  Marques,  Admissions  Senior  Clerk 

Cecil  Cain,  Felito  Cuevas.  Alston  Dawkins,  Eugene  Dixon,  Russell 
Jefferson,  Wallace  Mainor,  Marcelo  Marquez,  Leroy  McKenzie, 
Fitzroy  Neufville,  Everton  Pearson,  Claudius  Ross,  Eddie  Wright, 
Assistant  Maintainers 

Admissions 

Ellen  Addo,  Jack  Knowles,  Sivetta  Mainor,  Robin  Owens,  Jose 
Pimentel,  Celvis  Rock,  Claudette  Thompson,  Ticket  Agents 

Education 

Ann  Squire,  Curator 

Kathy  Sciacchitano,  Secretary 

Elena  Dunn,  Mark  Testa,  Leslie  Fox,  Instructors 

April  Rivkin,  Registrar 

Exhibition  and  Graphic  Arts 

Kelly  Gleason,  Exhibit  Worker 
Marianne  Kelley,  Graphic  Worker 

City  Zoos  Project 

Richard  Lattis,  Director 

Denise  Ouellette  McClean,  Manager,  Administrative  Operations 

Robin  Dalton,  Curator  of  Animals.  Queens  Zoo 

Bonnie  Sevy,  Architectural  Project  Coordinator 

Bessie  Ballantine,  Assistant  Architectural  Project  Coordinator 

Elesia  Bennett,  Secretary 

Queens  Zoo 

Robin  Dalton,  Curator  of  Animals 
Charles  Anton,  Manager  of  Security 
Frank  Francavilla,  Assistant  Manager  of  Security 

Wildlife  Conservation  International 

John  G.  Robinson,  Director 

David  Western,  Senior  Conservationist.  Carter  Chair  of  Conservation  Biology 
George  B.  Schaller,  Director  for  Science  and  Research  Zoologist,  Foshay  Chair 

m  Wildlife  Conservation 
Mary  Pearl,  Stuart  Strahl,  William  Weber,  Assistant  Directors 
Amy  Vedder,  Biodiversity  Program  Coordinator 
Archie  Carr,  III,  Regional  Coordinator 

Thomas  Struhsakcr,  Research  Zoologist.  Carter  Chair  of  Run  forest  Biology 

Patricia  Moehlman,  Alan  Rabinowitz,  Research  Zoologists 

Mircio  Ayres,  Elizabeth  Bennett.  Tcrcsc  and  John  Hart,  Jesse  C.  Hillm.tn. 

Charles  Munn,  Associate  Research  Zoologists 
Kouadio  Akoi,  James  Barborak,  Richard  Barnes.  William  Bleisch,  P. 

Dee  Boersma.  Ramcsh  Boonratana,  Warren  Brockelnun.  (  l.uidiu 
Campagna,  Jacque  Carter,  James  Connor,  Mike  Fay,  Christopher 
Gakaha.  Nicholas  Gcorgiadis,  Janet  Gibson.  Helen  Gichohi, 
Deborah  Glockncr-Fcrrari,  Maria  Gottclli,  Graham  Harris,  Michael 
lambs.  Andrew  |ohns.  I 'lias  Karanth,  |ohn  Kascncne,  Sally  Lihm. 
Andrew  Mack,  Patricia  Majluf,  Anne  Meylan,  Bruce  Miller,  Mario 
Parada,  lames  Powell.  Howard  Quigley.  Catherine  Schloeder, 
Claudio  Sillero,  Sompoad  Srikosamatara,  Luis  Suare/.  Andrew  Tiber, 
Elizabeth  Williamson,  Dcbra  Wright,  Pablo  Yorio.  Research  Fellows 
Martha  Schwartz,  Program  Manager 
Nancy  Granchclli.  Executive  Secretary 
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Contributions.  Pledges, 
and  Payments  on 
Pledges  of  $1,000  and 
More  (July  1,  1990-June 
30,  1991) 

Animal  Kingdom  Club 

(Established  in  1 989  to 
acknowledge  the  support  of 
outstanding  individual 
donors  to  the  Society) 

Best  Friends 

( Cumulative  lifetime  gifts  of 

$1  million  or  more) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rand  Araskog 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 

George  F.  Baker 

William  Ward  Foshav 

Nixon  Griffis 

Enid  A.  Haupt 

John  R.  Hearst,  Jr. 

The  Irwin  Family 

Bern-  Wold  Johnson  and  Douglas 

'  Bushnell 
Robert  Wood  Johnson,  IV 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Y.  Larkin 
Lucy  G.  Moses* 
Anne  Pattee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 
Carroll  and  Milton  Petrie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 

Phipps,  Jr. 
Mary  and  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 
Marcia  Rubin 
The  Schiff  Family 
Sue  Erpf  Van  de  Bovenkamp 
*  deceased 

Benefactors 

( Cumulative  lifetime  gifts  of 
$250,000  to  $999,999) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  B.  Aitken 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 

Beinecke 
Willard  C.  Butcher 
Guy  Cary 

Liz  Claiborne  and  Arthur 

Ortenberg 
Mrs.  John  Culbertson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Cullman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henrv  Clav 

Frick,  II 
Mrs.  Roswell  Gilpatric 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Goelet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Haig 
Mrs.  L.  Emery  Katzenbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Lipton 
Edith  McBean  Newberry 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Perkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Sloane 
Dr.  Judith  P.  Sulzberger 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Thomas 
Mrs.  Richard  Tweedy 
Charlotte  Wyman 
1  anonymous  donor 

Presidents  Circle 

(Annual gifts  of  $25, 000  or  more  to 
one  or  more  divisions  of  the  Society, 
including  Friends  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  International  at 


$2,500  and  Annual  Patrons  at 
$1,250) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rand  V.  Araskog 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 

George  F.  Baker 

Frederick  W.  Bav 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 

Beinecke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  Burke 
Douglass  Campbell 
Guy  Cary 
Peggy  Catalane 

Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Cullman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 

Dana,  Jr. 
Irmgard  Dix 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  Jr. 
C.  Sims  Fan- 
Mrs.  Roswell  Gilpatric 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Haig 
Enid  A.  Haupt 
The  Irwin  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wood 

Johnson  IV 
Mrs.  L.  Emerv  Katzenbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Y.  Larkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Lipton 
Lucy  Moses* 
Edith  McBean  Newberrv 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Walter 

Nichols,  III 
Anne  Pattee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Perkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 

Phipps,  Jr. 
Jack  Rudin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  T.  Schiff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Schiff 
Dr.  Judith  P.  Sulzberger 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Thomas 
Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Tweedy 

Mrs.  Gerrit  Van  de  Bovenkamp 

Henry  G.  Walter,  Jr. 

Edward  Weisselberg 

1  anonymous  donor 

*  deceased 

Directors  Circle 

(Annual  Gifts  of  $10, 000  to 
$24,999,  including  Friends  of 
Wildlife  Conservation  International 
at  $2,500,  and  Annual  Patrons  at 
$1,250) 

Sandra  Atlas  Bass 
Mrs.  Irving  P.  Berelson 
Michel  Bergerac 
Mrs.  F.  Henry  Berlin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Bruckmann 
Mrs.  Jackson  Burke 
William  Burt 
Lynne  Chase 
Amy  Scheuer  Cohen 
Mrs.  John  H.  Culbertson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  Dodge 
Doris  Duke 
Mrs.  Joseph  V.  Duke 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Frick,  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Goelet 
Cynthia  and  Leo  Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  R.  Huang 
Betty  Wold  Johnson  and  Douglas 
Bushnell 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kean,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Livingston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

Peter  Model  and  Marjorie  Russell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  K.  Moss 

Augustus  G.  Paine 

Alberto  Paracchini 

Terry  C.  and  William  C.  Pelster 

Mrs.  Milton  Petrie 

Eben  W.  Pyne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  S. 

Rockefeller 
E.  John  Rosenwald,  Jr. 
Eric  Ruttenberg 
Richard  T.  Scheuer 
Elmina  B.  Sewall 
Allison  and  Leonard  Stern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  V.  Thaw 
Pamela  M.  Thye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Tuck 
Robert  and  Virginia  Vanderbilt 
Janet  Walsh 
Mrs.  George  Weiss 
Julia  Parker  Wightman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wilev 
Robert  Wilson 
4  anonymous  donors 

Curators  Circle 

(Annual gifts  of  $5,000  to  $9,999, 
including  Friends  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  International  at 
$2,500  and  Annual  Patrons  at 
$1,250) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Altschul 
Patricia  Avery 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armand  Bartos 

Irene  Bellucci 

Helen  W.  Buckner* 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Buechner 

Glenn  Close 

Jonathan  L.  and  Carolyn  B. 

Cohen 
Ursula  Corning 
Amalia  Lacroze  de  Fortabat 
Margarita  V.  Delacorte 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Fein 
Chris  &  Sheryl  Furhmann 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Gilder,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Grosvenor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Grune 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Guthrie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Hearst,  Jr. 
George  Hecht 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Heiskell 
Eleanor  Avery  Hempstead 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Kimmel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Kirsch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Kreeger 
Sandra  Lerner 
Rose-Marie  Lewent 
Edward  R.  Lubin 
Pamela  Manice 
Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Otto  Marx 
Kathleen  Mason 
Helen  Mayer 
Heidi  Nitze 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  E.  Peters 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  I.  Purnell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  G.  Rutherfurd 
Tom  and  Miriam  Schulman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  P.  Sheinberg 
Daphne  Shih 
Caroline  Sidnam 
Sheldon  and  Mia  Solow 
Dr.  Allan  D.  Stone 
Dr.  Margaret  O.  Strahl 


Suzanne  Suba-Block 
Mrs.  Stuart  Symington 
Kathryn  F.  Wagner 
Joseph  C.  Warner 
Robert  Winthrop 
Rosalie  Wolff 
2  anonymous  donors 
*  deceased 

Individual  Donors 

(Annual gifts  of  $1,000  to  $4,999, 
including  Friends  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  International  at 
$2,500  and  Annual  Patrons  at 
$1,250) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Abeles 
Kenneth  G.  Agnew,  Jr. 
Jane  Alexander 
Mrs.  David  Aljer 
Ethan  Allen 

James  and  Maria  Allwin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker  Andersen 

Edwin  Antinoph 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Armao 

Michael  and  Laura  Aronstein 

Mrs.  Leslie  H.  Arps 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Ascher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Nelson  Asiel 

Frank  and  Nancy  Avellino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bady 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Baker 

Michael  Baldwin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elias  L.  Baltin 

Foster  Bam  and  Sallie  Baldwin 

Lorraine  Bardsley 

Emma  Barnsley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Barron 

Richard  T.  Baum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  W. 

Bealmar 
Beverly  Bender 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Bent 

Jeffrey  L.  Berenson 

Dr.  Alan  S.  Berkeley  and  Dr. 
Margaret  J.  Graf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Berkley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Berkman 

Sylvester  Besch 

Paul  Birnstein 

H.  P.  Bingham,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bissinger,  II 

Peter  P.  Blanchard  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Block 

Laura  Utley  Blum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum 

Lois  D.  Blumenfeld 

Judith  Boies 

Warwick  P.  Bonsai,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  J.  Borker 

Mrs.  Albert  C.  Bostwick 

Frederic  Bourke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bradford  Briggs 
Betty  Dabney  Brown 
Terrance  and  Nancy  Bruggeman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Brush 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Burke 
Kieran  P.  Burke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Butcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Butler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  Cahn 
Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Caine 
Maureen  Callanan 
Helen  R.  Cannon 
Walter  and  Barbara  Carey 
Stanley  and  Ida  Chamberlin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Chancellor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Chaney 
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Dorothv  Babcock  Chapin 

Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Childs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henrv  Christensen 

Jane  E.  Clifford 

Amy  Scheuer  Cohen 

Dr.  France  Baker  Cohen 

Frederick  Cohen  and  Diane 

Feldman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  X.  Coleman,  Jr. 
Joseph  Coleman 
Mrs.  Robert  Scon  Collins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  M. 

Cone,  III' 
Man-  Contakos 
Mrs.'  A.  Werk  Cook 
Janet  Cook 
Marie  C.  Corbett 
Jane  Cowles 
Joseph  Cullman,  III 
Dr.  Anne  McB.  Curtis 
Lillian  Butler  Davev 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michel  David- Weill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thierry  de  Ganay 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Deitrick 
Mildred  Delavan 
Gary  J.  Del  Gais 

Mr.'and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Derweiler 
Dr.  Bettv  Diamond  and  Dr.  Bruce 
Volpe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Diamond 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enrico  Donati 
Charles  E.  Dorkey,  III  and  Phyllis 

Johnson 
William  F.  Draper 
Charles  and  Margaret  Drouillard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  H.  Durst 
Marv  Ann  Dyar 
Nikki  J.  Eckert 
Amy  Edelman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Elias 
Mrs.  German  H.  H.  Emory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Engel 
Charles  H.  Erhan,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.snard 
Rosemary  Hall  Evans 
Mrs.  Eric  Eweson 
Tom  and  Dana  Buchman  Farber 
Martha  Feltenstcin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Fcnton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart 

Fessenden,  Sr. 
Jerald  Fessenden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Findlay 
Helen  Cripps  Fisher 
Henry  and  I'aulette  B.  Fowncs 
Micheline  Friedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Fuller 
Jav  and  C jail  Furman 
John  Galley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gardiner 
Jeffrey  Gcller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Gerry 

Melissa  M.  Gibbs 

Mrs.  I'ctcr  Gimblc 

The  Goellcr-Giattini's 

William  T.  Golden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.dwin  J.  Gould 

Peter  Graham 

Rimrll  Green 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Grcenhurg 

Paul  R  Greenwood  and  Robin 

Bacon 
Nixon  Griffis 
Thomas  Cum/burg 
I  lien"  and  Allen  Hale 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  W.  Hall 
Judith  Hamilton  and  Stephen 

McClelland 
Saul  B.  Hamond 
George  Hampton 
Carmela  Rose  Harper 
Helen  Leale  Harper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  V. 

Hatcher,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hauspurg 
Iola  S.  Haverstick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A. 

Haverstick,  II 
Daniel  P.  Hays 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Heilbrunn 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Heinz,  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Heller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F. 

Henderson 
Robin  R.  Henry 
Katharine  Hepburn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Hickox 
Henry  Merron  Hillman 
Leon  C.  Hirsch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hoch 
Maxine  Hoffer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hoppin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  R.  Howard 
Robert  M.  Howitt 
Hans  Huber 
Man-  Hummeler 
Mabel  S.  Ingalls 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Iselin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  E.  Jackson 
William  K.  Jacobs,  Jr. 
Christopher  and  Jane  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deanc  F.  Johnson 
Jean  Rich  Kadel  and  Margaret  S. 
Kadel 

Richard  Kandel  and  Toby  Horn 
Helene  Kantor 
John  and  Susan  Karlin 
Richard  and  Diana  Kasper 
Robert  E.  Keiter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Kellen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Kemmerer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Kenworthv 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Klein 
Elvsabeth  Kleinhans 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Koch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Korsant 
Lillian  Kraemer 

Robert  M.  and  Rachel  J.  Kramer 

Marian  [.  Krauss 

Mrs.  Otto  Kraycr 

Frederick  and  Emily  Kunrcuthcr 

Jennifer  Landcs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  l-auder 

Mrs.  F.  David  Lapham 

Alexander  Laughlin 

William  A.  and  Dorothea  R. 

Lawson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 

Lawson-Johnston 
Mrs.  Rodney  M.  Layton 
Abby  and  Mitch  l-cigh 
Helaine  Heilbrunn  Lerncr 
Hugh  Levey 
Marion  H.  Levy 
William  Guy  I-cvy 
Robert  Irwin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Lieblcr 

I  )eborah  de  M  Lima 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  R.  LimblUS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Edwin  Linvillc 

William  B.  Lloyd 

Mrs.  Perrin  H.  Long  Jr. 


Mrs.  Alfred  Lee  Loomis.  Jr. 
Dr.  John  N.  Loomis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lowry,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Lowy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  W.  Lufkin 
Marilvn  Lukas 
Elizabeth  Luster 
Peter  Lyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  I.  Magid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Malkin 
John  L.  and  Anne  W.  Marion 
Michael  Marsh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  G.  Marshall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roman 

Martinez,  IV 
Paul  Martinson 
Annin  D.  McAlpine 
Anne  McCoy- Wright 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  F.  McHenry 
John  and  Kathy  Mcllvaine 
Mrs.  George  W.  Merck 
Robert  A.  Metcalf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Metz 
Charles  G.  Mills 
Angela  and  Howard  Misthal 
Ellin  Mitchell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  L.  Model 
Peter  Monrose 
James  Moore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Moran 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 

Morgan,  II 
Barclay  Morrison 
Susan  K.  Morriss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Morse 
Dr.  Josephine  Murray 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  R.  Neuberger 
Mrs.  Richard  Nye 
Mrs.  Donald  Oenslager 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Olds,  III 
William  and  Jane  Overman 
Neil  B.  Padron 
Heidi  Palmer 
Katharine  de  B.  Parsons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Parsons 
Donald  and  Virginia  Partrick 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  H. 

Patterson 
Louise  D.  Peck 
Lisa  C.  Pedicini  and  Joseph  J. 

Magliocco 
Mrs.  George  W.  Perkins 
William  H.  Pern,  III 
Frederick  Petrie 
Cynthia  Phipps 
Pauline  B.  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pierrepont 
Robert  T.  and  Man  Porter 
Judith  Ann  Post 
Katharine  Prentice 
Mr.  and  Mr.  John  L 

Procope,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam' 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  /..  Pun 
( ieorge  and  Man-  Rjbb 
William  Railhauier  and  Ann 

Counts 
Linda  Ravnolds 
Richard  Reagan 
Mrs.  Willis  L  Reese 
Barbara  W.  Reid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E. 

Richardson 
Mrs.  William  C.  Ridgwav.Jr. 
William  and  Laura  Riley 
Mark  Ristow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Roberts 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  lohn  R.  Robinson 
Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodman  C. 

Rockefeller 
Steven  Rockefeller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Rose 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Rose 
Jonathan  P.  and  Jeannette  Rosen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  F.  Rosenthal 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Axel  G.  Rosin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Ross 
Rita  Roth 

Mrs.  Vincent  de  Roulet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Rubenstein 

Mrs.  Dorothy  K.  Rupp 

John  and  Margaret  Ruttenberg 

Andrew  Sabin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Sachs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Sargent 

Jeffrey  and  Christina  Savit 

Brenda  Schaefer 

Mrs.  Rudolph  J.  Schaefer 

Danvin  F.  Schaub 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Schloss 

Maria  Elena  Schuldes 

Harold  Schutz 

Joan  C.  Schwartz 

Mrs.  John  Julian  Scott 

Norman  Segal 

Peter  Seng 

Kira  Sergievsky 

Helen  C.  Severinghaus 

Stephen  Shey 

Mrs.  Joseph  V.  Shields,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  C.  Sidamon-Eristoff 

Andrea  and  Jeffrey  A.  Silver 

Abby  R.  Simpson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siphron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Slater 

Suzette  de  M.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Brinkley 

Smithers 
Denise  R.  Sobel 
Harry  J.  Sommer 
Mrs.  lames  F.  Stebbins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Stewart.  Ill 
Marion  Peters  Stine 
Clare  C.  and  Allan  Stone 
Kenhelm  W.  Stott,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  de  B.  Strathy 
Mrs.  Ralph  I.  Strauss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Straut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Sulzberger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Svirsky 
Mrs.  Howard  C.  Taylor,  Ir. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C. 

Teaglc.  Ill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  Tcich 
Judith  L.  Teller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Thayer 
Martha  W.  Tolnun 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B. 

Trevor,  Jr. 
Martha  Tross 
Mrs.  Arthur  Twitchcll 
Mrs.  |ohn  A.  Van  Beuren 
Mrs.  John  Vanncck 
Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Victor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  loseph  Victoria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  1  . 

Wachcnfcld 
Mrs.  leptha  Wade 
Mi  nd  Mrs.  Milo  Waldcs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fdward  M.  M. 

Warburg 
Charles  and  Donna  Ward 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Ward 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher 

Waterman 
Alexander  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedlev  M.  Weeks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Weiler 
Robert  and  Sylvia  Weiss 
Michael  J.  Weithorn 
Kathleen  Westin 
John  P.  and  Gemma  F.  White 
Shelby  White 
Mrs.  john  Hay  Whitney 
Alec  and  Jocelvne  Wildenstein 
Gerald  Wiley 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Williams 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Williams 
Neil  Williams  and  Mary 

Helsapple 
Robert  I.  and  Lucille  Williams 
Ann  D.  Willis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Willis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

Wilson,  III 
Sue  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  M.  Winegar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Wolcott,  III 

William  Woodward 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Yardlev 

Michael  T.  Yezil 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Young 

David  and  Barbara  Zalaznick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  D.  Zand 

1 0  anonymous  donors 

•deceased 

William  Beebe  Fellows 

(Gifts  of $10,000  to  Wildlife 
Conservation  International) 
Marianna  Baker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bradford  Briggs 

Mrs.  Jackson  Burke 

Douglas  F.  Bushnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Butler 

Helen  Cannon 

Guy  Cary 

Lavinia  Currier 

Michael  Currier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Roswell  Gilpatric 

Bradley  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Guthrie 

Peter  C.R.  Huang  ' 

Enid  A.  Haupt 

Betty  Wold  Johnson 

Mrs.  L.  Emery  Katzenbach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.' Robert  W. 

Kean,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Kreeger 
Hugh  Levey 
Mrs.  Hayward  Manice 
Pamela  Manice 
Cordelia  Scaife  May 
Frederick  A.  Melhado 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  K.  Moss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.*  Augustus  G.  Paine 
Gordon  B.  Pattee 
Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 

Phipps,  Jr. 
John  Pierrepont 
Annette  de  la  Renta 
John  T.  Sargent 
Elizabeth  Schaffher 
George  B.  Schaller 


Mrs.  Constantine 

Sidamon-Eristoff 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siphron 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Stebbins 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Thomas 
Pamela  M.  Thye 

Mrs.  Gerrit  P.  Van  de  Bovenkamp 
William  ZifF 
*  deceased 

Sponsor-A-Species  Program 

($250  to  $5,000) 

Dr.  Mona  Ricklis  Ackerman 

Allen  Stevenson  School 

Jeffrey  L.  Berenson 

Mrs.  F.  Henry  Berlin 

Paul  M.  Brown 

Catherine  Douglass 

Cook  College  Student  Activity 

James  Cowles 

Paul  and  Frances  Beinecke  Elston 

John  R.  Estheimer 

Bernard  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Heller 

Samantha  Hetherington 

Robert  M.  Howitt 

Hyde  Park  Elementary  School 

Charlotte  M.  Israel 

Lake  Mahopac  Rotary  Club 

Lynda  Imbruglia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Lauder 

The  Masters  School 

New  Jersy  Branch-AALAS 

Reliance  Group  Holdings,  Inc. 

Bradford  D.  Smith 

Sheldon  and  Mia  Solow 

Calvin  A.  and  Patricia  Thompson 

Uni-Mail  Corporation 

Kathrvn  F.  Wagner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Winegar 

Ellen  Zucker 

Participating  Members 

($500) 

Nancy  Abraham  and  Arnold  Moss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Adkins 

George  B.  Anderson 

Andrew  J.  and  Gretchen  S.  Beck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Bierwirth 

William  T.  Boland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Bontecou 

Helene  Bracken 

Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

Benjamin  and  Antoinette  Brewster 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 

Chappell,  Jr. 
Monroe  and  Rebecca  Cobev 
H.  Rodgin  and  Barbara  Cohen 
Dr.  Alfred  M.  Cohen 
William  and  Marjorie  T.  Coleman 
David  and  Joan  Covintree 
Richard  J.  and  Margaret  W.  Cross 
Edwin  and  Patricia  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ostrom  Enders 
Edward  G.  Engel 
Emerita  Rose  Farber 
Jerald  Dillon  Fessenden 
Jon  S.  Fossel 

John  and  Candice  Frawley 

Karen  J.  Freedman 

Seymour  L.  and  Anne  Gartenberg 

Cindy  Gotard  and  Radul  Parra 

Wilder  J.  Greeley 

Glenn  and  Georgia  Greenberg 

George  and  Antonia  Grumbach 


Felicity  and  Geoffrey  Gund 
Frank  J.  Hanus,  III 
Janet  P.  and  James  J.  Hazley 
Arthur  and  Coralee  Henkel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.J.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Peter  Hutchings  and  Martha 

Wolfgang 
Dennis  and  Judith  Jacobs 
John  L.  Kemmerer,  Jr. 
John  and  Wendy  Keryk 
Alfred  D.  Kingsley 
Charles  Klein 
John  F.  Kraiger 
Lawrence  Levine 
Frank  Lindemann 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Edwin  Linville 
Dr.  John  L.  and  Patricia  Mara 
Mrs.  James  P.  Marion 
John  Marricco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  McGrath 

Howard  McMorris,  II 

Richard  and  Ronay  Menschel 

Alan  and  Carol  Morgenstern 

Mrs.  Carl  Muschenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Olds,  III 

George  D.  Phipps 

Richard  G.  and  Eden  O.  Powell 

Robert  and  Dolly  Raisler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Raisler 

Milton  S.  and  Bunny  Rattner 

Richard  Reiser 

N.  Hollis  Rife 

Kathleen  Ritch 

Mts.  Richard  Rodgers 

Robert  Rosenman 

Polly  Rowles 

Frida  Scharman 

Eric  and  Susan  Sheinberg 

Susan  Porter  Smith 

Robert  and  Judy  Soley 

Frank  Squire 

Robert  and  Suzanne  Steinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stern 
Marc  S.  and  Naomi  Sweet 
Louise  N.  Taylor 
Rochelle  Teichner 
Stanley  M.  And  Arlene 

Thomashow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wasserman 
J.  C.  Weakley 
Mary  K.  Weiss 
Joel  S.  Weissman 
Guy  Wildenstein 
Harriet  Wilson 

Bequests 

Margit  Andreassen 
Isabel  Henry  Ault 
Lavada  H.  Bovey 
Helen  W.  Buckner 
Dr.  John  M.  Clegg 
Catherine  K.  Dewey 
Mathilde  Feuereisen 
Selma  B.  Harris 
Jean  G.  Knowles 
Frances  Livingston 
Norma  Nielsen 
Joann  Pierce 
John  F.  Porter 
Evy  Schwartzman 
Leland  Shafer 
Dr.  Vivian  A.  Tenney 
Jennie  Turnier 
Mrs.  Nell  Webster 
Margaret  Wunderlich 


Individual  Gifts-in-Kind 

Douglass  Campbell 
Gary  J.  Del  Gais 
Charles  Haggett 

Foundations 

Joseph  &  Sophia  Abeles 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Louis  and  Anne  Abrons 

Foundation,  Inc. 
ABY  Fund 

The  Acorn  Foundation 
American  Conservation 

Association 
The  Vincent  Astor  Foundation 
The  Fern  Ann  Ballard  Memorial 

Fund 

The  Theodore  H.  Barth 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Sandra  Atlas  Bass  &  Edythe 

&  Sol  G.  Atlas  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Bay  Foundation 
Morris  S.  &  Florence  H.  Bender 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Beneficia  Foundation 
The  Siegfried  &  Josephine  Bieber 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Berkman  Trust 
C.A.L.  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Louis  Calder  Foundation 
Louis  N.  Cassett  Foundation 
Chase  Wildlife  Foundation 
Christodora,  Inc. 
Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg 

Foundation 
The  Clark  Foundation 
The  Commonwealth  Fund 
Jonathan  L.  and  Carolyn  B. 

Cohen  Foundation 
Conservation  Food  and  Health 

Foundation 
The  Cowles  Charitable  Trust 
Frank  Cross  Foundation 
I    Crystal  Channel  Foundation 
Constans  Culver  Foundation 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation, 

Inc. 

Damman  Foundation 

The  Charles  A.  Dana  Foundation, 

Inc. 

Margarita  V.  Delacorte 

Foundation 
Marie  G.  Dennett  Foundation 
The  Aaron  Diamond  Foundation, 

Inc. 

The  Dillon  Fund 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge  Foundation, 
Inc. 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation, 

Incorporated 
The  Doris  Duke  Foundation 
!    The  Caleb  C.  and  Julia  W.  Dula 

Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  E.D.  Foundation 
The  Eckert  Family  Foundation 
The  Lincoln  Ellsworth 

Foundation 
Emerald  Foundation 
Blanche  T.  Enders  Charitable 

Trust 

The  Robert  G.  and  Jane  V.  Engel 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Armand  G.  Erpt  Fund,  Inc. 
Fanwood  Foundation 
The  Fein  Foundation 
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John  J.  Flemm  Foundation 
Ernst  and  Elfriede  Frank 

Foundation 
The  Ganlee  Fund 
Gilder  Foundation,  Inc. 
Bernard  F.  and  Alva  B.  Gimbel 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Bradley  Goldberg  Charitable 

Trust 

Goldman  Environmental 

Foundation 
The  William  and  Man-  Greve 

Foundation.  Inc. 
Man-  Livingston  Griggs  and  Mary 

Griggs  Burke  Foundation 
Man'  W.  Harriman  Foundation 
Margaret  Milliken  Hatch 

Charitable  Trust 
Hawley  Foundation 
Heilbrunn  Foundation 
The  Harold  E.  Hirsch 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Homeland  Foundation 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Jennifer  Underwood  Johnson 

1962  Charitable  Trust 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Charitable 

Trust 
Killock  Foundation 
The  Helen  and  Milton 

Kimmelman  Foundation 
Kinnoull  Foundation 
F.M.  Kirby  Foundation.  Inc. 
Robert  J.  and  Helen  C.  Kleberg 

Foundation 
The  Knapp  Foundation 
Labrador  Fund 
Frances  and  John  L.  Loeb 

Foundation 
Richard  Lounsberry  Foundation 
Leon  Lowenstein 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Lucas  Foundation 
John  D.  and  Catherine  T. 

MacAnhur  Foundation 
The  Page  and  Otto  Marx 

Foundation 
Helen  S.  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 
The  Dunlevy  Milbank 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Leo  Model  Foundation 
The  \Xilliam  T.  Morris 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Enid  and  Lester  S.  Morse  Jr. 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Henry  and  Lucy  Moses 

Fund,  Inc. 
The  New  York  Community  Trust 
Nichols  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edward  John  Noble  Foundation, 

Inc. 

The  Norcross  Wildlife 
Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Oaklawn  Foundation 
The  Ovcrbrook  Foundation 
Park  Avenue  Charitable  Fund 
Moses  L.  Parskclsky  Foundation 
The  Pattcc  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Pcrkin  Fund 
Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Howard  Phipps  Foundation 
Pines  Bridge  Foundation 
Pincwood  Foundation 
Mrs.  Chccvcr  Porter  Foundation 
Richard  L  Purncll  Fund 


The  Felix  and  Elizabeth  Rohatyn 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Lee  Ronney  Foundation 
Samuel  and  May  Rudin 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mary  H.  Rumsey  Foundation 
George  Saltier  Foundation 
Sasco  Foundation 
Scherman  Foundation,  Inc. 
S.H.  and  Helen  R.  Scheuer  Family 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Schiff  Foundation 
C.A.  Schorr/ Betty  Jane  Schorr 

Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Seven  Fund 
Elmina  B.  Sewall  Foundation 
Eric  P.  Sheinberg  Foundation 
Sidney,  Milton  and  Leoma  Simon 

Foundation 
Marilyn  M.  Simpson  Charitable 

Trust 

The  Seth  Spraque  Educational  and 

Charitable  Foundation 
The  Solow  Foundation 
Alfred  T.  Stanley  Foundation 
Stebbins  Fund 

The  Albert  and  Marie  Steinert 

Foundation 
Blandina  Steinman  Charitable 

Trust 

Leonard  N.  Stern  Foundation 
Stonebridge  Foundation 
The  Sulzberger  Foundation,  Inc. 
Thanksgiving  Foundation 
Eugene  V.  and  Clare  E.  Thaw 

Charitable  Trust 
Martha  P.  &  Joseph  A.  Thomas 

Foundation 
Tortuga  Foundation 
The  Treacy  Foundation 
Michael  Tuch  Foundation,  Inc. 
R.  T.  Vanderbilt  Trust 
G.  Unger  Vetlesen  Foundation 
DeWitt  Wallace-Reader  s  Digest 

Fund 

Lila  Acheson  Wallace/Bronx  Zoo 
Fund 

Frank  Weeden  Foundation 
Henry  E.  &  Consuelo  S.  Wenger 

Foundation 
Lawrence  A.  Wicn  Foundation, 

Inc. 

Wildcat  Foundation 
Robert  Winthrop  Charitable  Trust 
Charlotte  Wyman  Foundation 
Charles  Zarkin  Memorial 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Three  anonymous  donors 

Corporate  Benefactors 

(Gifts  of  $20, 000  and  above) 

American  Hawaii  Cruises,  Inc. 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation,  Inc. 
CAP  Cities/ABC  Foundation 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 
CITIBANK 

Liz  Claiborne  Foundation 
Consolidated  Fdison  Company  of 

New  York,  Inc. 
Exxon  Corporation 
Hillside  Industries  Inc. 
The  Hoffinann-La  Roche 

Foundation 
11  1  ( Corporation 


Kal  Kan  Foods  Inc. 
Manufacturers  Hanover 

Trust  Company 
The  Morgan  Stanley  Foundation 
The  New  York  Times  Company 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Ogilvy  Foundation 
Patagonia,  Inc. 
Pepsi-Cola  Company 
Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc. 
The  Reader  s  Digest  Association, 

Inc. 

The  Rockefeller  Group 
Wyssmont  Company,  Inc. 

Corporate  Patrons 

(Gifts  of  $10,000  to  $19,999) 
Am  Base  Corporation 
American  Express  Company 
Banco  Popular  de  Puerto  Rico 
Benetton  Sen-ices  Corporation 
Peter  Brennan  Productions 
The  Carter- Wallace  Foundation 
Chemical  Bank 

Chesebrough-Pond's  USA/Ragu 

Foods  Co. 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore 
DMB  &  B,  Inc. 
Donaldson.  Lufkin  & 

Jenrette,  Inc. 
Ernst  &  Young 
General  Electric  Foundation 
Hunting  World  Incorporated 
Thomas  J.  Lipton 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Marine  Midland  Bank,  N.A. 
The  Mayflower  Hotel 
Merrill  Lvnch  &  Co.  Foundation, 

Inc. 

Metropolitan  Lite  Foundation 

Monterey  Fund,  Inc. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company 

of  New  York  Charitable  Trust 
New  Man  Productions,  Inc. 
New  York  Telephone  Company 
The  Pfizer  Foundation,  Inc. 
Simpson,  Thacher  &:  Bartlett 
Survival  Anglia  Limited 
Unilever  United  States,  Inc. 
U.S.  Trust  Company 
Wilder  Property  Companies,  Inc. 

Corporate  Sponsors 

(Gifts  of  $5,000  to  $9,999) 
ABC-TV 
Allied-Signal  Inc. 
Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 
Avis,  Inc. 

The  Bank  of  New  York 
The  Blackstone  Group  L.P. 
Bunge  Corporation 
CBS.  Inc. 

Cablcvision  Systems  Corporation 
The  Chubb  Corporation 

Charitable  Trust 
CIBA-GEIGY  Pharmaceuticals 
Corporate  Property  Investors 

Debtee  &  l  ouche 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  Dc  Nemours 

&  Co. 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Grate  Foundation  Inc. 
Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co..  [nc 
The  Flam  Group 


Helena  Rubinstein 

Foundation,  Inc. 
International  Business  Machines 

Corporation 
Johnson  &  Higgins 
ML  Futures  Investment  Partners 

Marsh  &:  McLennan  Companies, 
Inc. 

Millburn  Ridgefield  Corporation 
National  Westminster  Bank  L'SA 
Personnel  Corporation  of  America 
Sedgwick  James  of  New 

York.  Inc. 
Sterling  Drug  Inc. 
Tiffanv  &  Co. 
Time  Warner  Inc. 
Tinicum  Enterprises,  Inc. 
Tudor  Investment  Corporation 
Warner-Lambert  Company 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
The  H.W.  Wilson 

Foundation  Inc. 

Corporate  Members 

(Gifts  of  $2,500  to  $4,999) 
AMA\  Foundation  Inc. 
Arts  &  Events  Inc. 
Blue  Seal  Feeds,  Inc. 
CPC  International  Inc. 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company 
Cornell  University 
Environmental  Strategies 

Corporation 
Hearst  Corporation 
Heidrick  &  Struggles,  Inc. 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 
Lord  &  Tavlor 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 
R.H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Neuberger  &  Berman 
Ogden  Corporation 
The  Salomon  Foundation  Inc. 
Swiss  Bank  Corporation 
The  Oakleigh  L.  Thome 

Foundation 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Younkers  Foundation,  Inc. 

Corporations 

(Gifts  of  $1,000  to  $2,499) 
Air  Canada 
Alexander's  Inc. 
American  Home  Products 

Corporation 
Australian  Tourist  Commission 
The  Coach  Dairy  Goat  Farm 

Foundation 
Cap  Gemini  America 
Colorbok  Paper  Products 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 
Down  to  Earth  Products,  Inc. 
The  Equitable  Financial 

Companies 
Forbes  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Guardian  Insurance 

Company 
Kekst  and  Companv 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 
Miami  Corporation 
Milbank.  Tweed,  Hadlcv  & 

McCloy 
North  American  Reinsurance 

Corporation 
Reliance  Group  Holdings.  Inc. 
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The  Trustees  of  the  Society  recommend  that  for  estate  plan- 
ning purposes,  members  and  friends  consider  the  following 
language  or  use  in  their  wills: 

"To  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  a  not-for-profit, 
tax-exempt  membership  organization  incorporated  in 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1895,  having  as  its  principal 
address  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  Bronx,  New 

York  10460,  I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  

for  the  Society's  general  purposes." 

In  order  to  help  the  Society  avoid  future  administration 
costs,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  paragraph  be  added 
to  any  restrictions  that  are  imposed  on  a  bequest: 

"If  at  some  future  time  in  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  it  is  no  longer 
practical  to  use  the  income  or  principal  of  this  bequest 
for  the  purposes  intended,  the  Trustees  have  the  right 
to  use  the  income  or  principal  for  whatever  purposes 
they  deem  necessary  and  most  closely  in  accord  with 
the  intent  described  herein." 

If  you  wish  to  discuss  the  language  of  your  bequest  with  a 
member  of  the  Society's  staff,  please  be  in  touch  with  the 
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